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Week Ending Friday, October 11, 1996 


Proclamation 6928—Roosevelt 
History Month, 1996 
October 4, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The Roosevelt family has uniquely influ- 
enced the direction and quality of life in 
America for the last century. With two enor- 
mously successful Presidents, Teddy and 
FDR, and a precedent-setting First Lady, El- 
eanor, the Roosevelt family has left a lasting 
legacy of exemplary leadership and public 
service to our Nation. 

In 1903, President Theodore Roosevelt es- 
tablished our country’s first National Wildlife 
Refuge. Thanks to his vision and determina- 
tion, America today enjoys the natural treas- 
ures preserved in the largest and most varied 
conservation system in the world. From 1933 
to 1945, President Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt, with the support of his wife, Anna El- 
eanor Roosevelt, guided the United States 
through two of the gravest crises of the 20th 
century: the Great Depression and World 
War II. Universally recognized as one of the 
greatest American Presidents, FDR stands as 
a symbol of the greatness of our Nation itself. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, his lifelong companion 
and dearest friend, transformed the role of 
the First Lady, traveling the country as an 
advocate for the poor, the disenfranchised, 
and the disadvantaged. 

Together, their partnership redefined the 
modern First Family, combining a broad 
concern for all Americans with a strong sense 
of the dignity and history of the Presidency. 
In a time of acute national anxiety, FDR 
promised Americans “a leadership of frank- 
ness and vigor.” He recognized that govern- 
ment had to be responsive to the needs of 
its people and that the Presidency is not 
merely an executive office but also a position 
of moral leadership. President Roosevelt 


moved Americans toward hope, through per- 
severance and faith in themselves. He spoke 
directly to average Americans, not only 
through his fireside chats on radio, but also 
through his insistence on honesty and justice. 

He fought for fairness in government, 
working to establish Federal programs that 
met the needs of his time: a welcome job 
for an idle but eager worker; a government 
loan to help a family avoid foreclosure; and 
a retirement income system that still serves 
working Americans nearly 60 years later. 
These achievements were steps on the road 
to FDR’s dream of establishing a government 
that would serve as a model for the world. 

In Franklin Roosevelt’s view, government 
should be the perfect public system for fos- 
tering and protecting the “Four Freedoms” 
he enumerated when he addressed the Con- 
gress in January 1941. Intended as a rallying 
cry against the economic and military spec- 
ters that had swept the globe during the pre- 
vious decade, this speech recognized four es- 
sential freedoms: freedom of speech and ex- 
pression; freedom of every person to worship 
God in his own way; freedom from want; and 
freedom from fear. Roosevelt made it clear 
that he enumerated these freedoms not as 
abstract ideals but as goals toward which 
Americans—and caring people  every- 
where—could direct their most strenuous 
public efforts. 

Millions of people around the world re- 
member with gratitude his determined lead- 
ership as the successful Commander in Chief 
of America’s Armed Forces during this cen- 
tury’s most terrible war. It is difficult to imag- 
ine any individual other than Franklin Roo- 
sevelt who would have been able to oversee 
the war effort—not only beating back the 
spreading stain of totalitarianism by achiev- 
ing decisive military victories, but also adroit- 
ly maintaining unity among our allies. As the 
world moved under a deepening shadow of 
violence and terror, FDR displayed an un- 
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wavering personal character and resolve that 
inspired faith among the American people. 

And even though FDR did not survive to 
witness the end of the war he helped so much 
to win, he nonetheless knew he had set our 
country’s sights in the right direction by dedi- 
cating his public career to a safer, stronger 
America—citizens living and working to- 
gether in a community of fairness, harmony, 
and peace. As the final words of his Four 
Freedoms speech expressed: “To that high 
concept there can be no end save victory.” 

After her husband’s death, Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt continued the vigorous advocacy work 
she and FDR had begun in the White House, 
serving on the United States Delegation to 
the United Nations, acting as Chairperson of 
the Human Rights Commission during the 
drafting of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted by the U.N. in 1948, 
working as a member of the National Advi- 
sory Committee of the Peace Corps for Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and finally serving as Chair 
of President Kennedy's Commission on the 
Status of Women. By the time of her death 
in 1962, she had earned the unofficial title 
of First Lady of the World, reaffirming the 
virtues to which she and her husband had 
dedicated their lives. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim October 1996 as 
Roosevelt History Month. I call upon govern- 
ment officials, educators, labor leaders, em- 
ployers, and the people of the United States 
to observe this month with appropriate pro- 
grams and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
ty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 9, 1996] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 10. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 
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Proclamation 6929—National 
Disability Employment Awareness 
Month, 1996 

October 4, 1996 


By the President of the United States 


of America 


A Proclamation 


As we rapidly approach the 21st century, 
we are entering an age dominated by infor- 
mation and technology, the microchip and 
the global marketplace. We can’t afford to 
waste the talents of a single person if we are 
to succeed in this exciting and challenging 
new world, and people with disabilities have 
a major role to play in helping us to achieve 
a dynamic, productive work force in a united 
community. 

In the darkest days of World War II, the 
American people looked to President Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, a person with a disabil- 
ity, for leadership and strength. Today, as col- 
lege presidents and scientists, world-class 
Sea and physicians, our citizens with dis- 
abilities make their own invaluable contribu- 
tions to our Nation’s strength. From Main 
Street to Wall Street, they have performed 
successfully at every level of business and 
government, demonstrating in large ways and 
small that they can meet the same challenges 
as everyone else. 

We can be proud of the great progress we 
have made in eliminating overt discrimina- 
tion. Leaders of business and industry, veter- 
ans service organizations, and labor, as well 
as community leaders from all walks of life, 
have worked together to implement the 
Americans with Disabilities Act, which bans 
discrimination in recruitment, interviewing, 
hiring, and advancement. 

Yet, 50 years after President Roosevelt's 
death, too many doors to employment re- 
main closed to individuals with disabilities. 
We must work to eradicate more subtle 
forms of discrimination. We must make sure 
that our words of support for empowerment 
and inclusion continue to be reflected in our 
policies. It is up to all of us—employers, 
labor, educators, veterans, people with dis- 
abilities, and government—to stay the course 
until every barrier against individuals with 
disabilities comes down. 
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In recognition of the great potential of 
people with disabilities, and to encourage all 
Americans to work toward their full partici- 
pation in our work force, the Congress, by 
Joint Resolution, approved August 11, 1945, 
as amended (36 U.S.C. 155), has designated 
October of each year as “National Disability 
Employment Awareness Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim October 1996 as National 
Disability Employment Awareness Month. I 
call upon government officials, educators, 
labor leaders, employers, and the people of 
the United States to observe this month with 
appropriate programs and activities that reaf- 
firm our determination to fulfill both the let- 
ter and the spirit of the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
ty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 9, 1996] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 10. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
October 5, 1996 


Good morning. Today I want to talk about 
some good news about our Nation’s social 
fabric, just the latest good news we've had 
about the direction of our country. 

For the past 4 years we've worked hard 
to expand opportunity, demand responsibil- 
ity, and build a stronger sense of community. 
Look what we've achieved together: 10% 
million new jobs; unemployment at its lowest 
level in 7 years; the deficit down 60 per- 
cent. And last week we learned that incomes 
have risen by $1,600 after inflation since the 
passage of my economic plan. We've had the 
biggest one-year decline in poverty in 27 
years. Clearly, America is on the right track. 
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This strategy has not only been for 
our economy, it has also helped us in to 
mend our social fabric. We've worked hard 
together to strengthen families and to give 
all Americans the tools to make the most of 
their own lives. That includes sending a 
strong message to young people that they 
must take responsibility for their own actions. 
That’s why we've adopted a stand of zero tol- 
erance for guns and + me in our schools and 
why we've supported school uniforms, strong 
truancy law enforcement, and community 
curfews to reduce crime and promote dis- 
cipline. 

That’s why I ordered tobacco companies 
to stop marketing cigarettes to our children, 
the strongest action ever taken to protect our 
children against this deadly threat. And we’re 
working to make sure young people get a 
clear message at school and at home: Drugs 
are wrong, drugs are illegal, and drugs can 
kill you. 

But we all know that so many of our other 
social problems have their roots in the break- 
down of our families. For decades we have 
seen a stunning and simultaneous erosion of 
the institutions that give our lives structure 
and keep us strong: work, family, and neigh- 
borhood. There is no more troubling out- 
growth of this social breakdown than the in- 
crease in teen pregnancy and out-of-wedlock 
births in recent decades. 

We know that children who are born into 
homes where there is no marriage are more 
likely to drop out of school, get involved in 
crime and drugs, and end up in poverty. 
That’s why I’ve worked so hard to demand 
responsibility from young people and reduce 
teen pregnancies. Earlier this year I took ex- 
ecutive action to require young mothers to 
stay in school or lose welfare payments. We 
mounted an unprecedented crackdown on 
child support enforcement, and now chiid 
support collections are up nearly 50 percent 
compared to 4 years ago. 

We are saying to young men and young 
women alike, it is wrong to get pregnant or 
father a child until you are married and ready 
to take on the responsibilities of parenthood. 
And all across America, in our religious insti- 
tutions, our schools, our neighborhoods, our 
workplaces, our people are banding together, 
teaching young people right from wrong and 
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helping steer them on the right path. We are 
supporting many school and community- 
based efforts, especially those that promote 
abstinence to reduce teen pregnancy. 

Today I’m pleased to report that together 
we're making progress. I’m announcing the 
new release of a report by the Centers for 
Disease Control showing that last year the 
teen birth rate went down for the 4th year 
in a row. And even more encouraging, the 
out-of-wedlock birth rate declined for the 
first time in 20 years. This is occurring across 
all racial and cultural lines. If we’re going 
to save the American family it is absolutely 
critical that we keep moving in this direction. 
There are still far too many children being 
born outside of marriage, but we are now 
finally seeing that it is possible for us to move 
in the right direction. 

For far too long too many Americans be- 
lieved there was nothing we could do about 
our most vexing social problems. They always 
seemed to be there, and they always seemed 
to be growing worse. But now it’s different. 
Crime is down 4 years in a row, one million 
fewer victims. Poverty is down, the largest 
drop in 27 years. Nearly 2 million people 
have moved from welfare to work, and now 
this good news on teen birth rates and out- 
of-wedlock pregnancies. 

When the teen birth rate drops for 4 years 
in a row and out-of-wedlock births decline 
for the first time in a generation, that is news 
we can all be proud of. Americans are stand- 
ing up for our values. The American family 
is getting stronger, and we are making re- 
sponsibility a way of life. Our economy and 
our society are on the right track. If we con- 
tinue to pull together, to meet our challenges 
and protect our values, our best days are still 


ahead. 
Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 10 a.m. on 
October 4 at the Chautauqua Institute in Chau- 
tauqua, NY, for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on Octo- 
ber 5. 
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Exchange With Reporters Following 
Debate Preparation With Former 
Senator George Mitchell in 
Chautauqua, New York 

October 5, 1996 


The President. Hi. 

Q. Good morning. 

The President. “X” marks the spot? 
[Laughter] 


Presidential Debate 


Q. Are you ready for some kind of a sur- 
prise from Mr. Dole? Everybody is talking 
about he may have a surprise. 

The President. | expect he will. 

Q. Do you? 

Q. How high are the stakes here? 

Q. Do you have one? 

The President. No. No, I'm just—I did 
better yesterday. I had a—I was better in 
the golf in the beginning, and better in the 
debate at the end. 

Q. Did you finally beat George Mitchell? 

The President. Well, | don’t know. Maybe 
I got him to a draw anyway. He’s hard to 
beat. 

Q. A lot of people think these things are 
not ever won on the substance but on peo- 
ple’s memories of a defining moment. Are 
you looking for a defining moment? 

The President. Not especially. I think the 
most important thing is—my belief is that 
— would like it if it were genuinely en- 
ightening and if we were talking more to 
them in terms of answering the questions. 
And I'll do my best to try to make it helpful 
to the people who watch. And that’s kind of 
what I’m focused on—making sure that when 
it’s over they have a really clear idea of what 
I want to do, how it relates to what we have 
done in the last 4 years, how much better 
off the country is today than it was 4 years 
ago, and what we still have to do. That’s the 
kind of thing I want to talk about. I want 
it to be essentially a positive thing. There will 
be, obviously, some clear contrast between 
Senator Dole and me, but my belief is that 
people want us to try to talk about building 
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the future, and that’s what I’m going to try 
to do. 

Q. Mr. President, does the memo from 
Mr. Freeh say that there’s no—— 

Q. Mr. President, how high are the stakes 
for these debates? It’s kind of stopped the 
campaign momentum for a moment; it’s got 
you focused. How high are the stakes for you 
and for Senator Dole? 

The President. Oh, | think it’s a very im- 
portant debate because if a lot of people 
watch it, you know, it could affect their views. 
But I think the main thing for both of us 
is to go be ourselves and do the best we can 
and let the people draw their own conclu- 
sions. And if you start calculating all the other 
things, I think you just—it throws you off. 
You've just got to show up and do your best. 

Press Secretary Mike McCurry. Thank 
you, Mr. President. 

Q. Sir, there’s another—the FBI 

Q. Mr. Freeh’s memo—does it say there’s 
no clear leadership in the drug policy, sir? 

Q. [Inaudible|—the buildup leading up to 
it, though. 

The President. Oh, well, it’s inevitable, 
isn’t it? I mean, you know, it’s inevitable. It’s 
a moment in which the American people 
have a chance to see us both, and that’s a 


good thing. 


FBI Report on Narcotics and Law 
Enforcement 


Q. Sir, what can you tell us about this FBI 
file story? 

The President. 1 don’t know anything 
about it other than what I saw in the paper 
today. I know nothing: 

Q. How about the Freeh memo? Does it 
really say that the administration has shown 
no leadership in the drug war? 

The President. No, the Freeh memo, as 
I said, it was a memo by Mr.—Louie Freeh 
to me arguing that the country had never or- 
ganized—the Federal Government had 
never been properly organized in terms of 
who had jurisdiction to do what in the drug 
war. And that’s basically what it’s about. And 
he argues for a reallocation of—he argued 
for a reallocation of authority, and I thought 
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argued quite persuasively that we needed a 
way to coordinate this. 

The Vice President reviewed this as part 
of our reinventing Government review, par- 
ticularly as it related to the drug czar. And 
one of the reasons I wanted a general who 
had worked on drug interdiction in as drug 
czar is to try to—to create a greater sense 
of coordination between what the domestic 
law enforcement agencies, the military, and 
all the people involved on the prevention and 
treatment side do together. 

And this is a problem that’s been noted 
for—the first evidence we had goes back to 
President Johnson. And we're doing—we’re 
trying to get all the people involved in it now 
to work together more closely than ever be- 
fore. And I think General McCaffrey is in 
a unique position to get that done because 
of his—what he was doing before he became 
the drug czar. He was the head of the South- 
ern Command, which meant he had respon- 
sibility for working with all these countries’ 
military to try to stop drugs from coming into 
our country in the first place. 

But this has been—this issue has been de- 
bated literally going back to the Johnson ad- 
ministration. I’ve seen documents on it going 
back to then. And I believe what we’re doing 
now will get us better results than we’ve had 
before. And I think that we have to try to 
do this in a way that recognizes that all these 
agencies have other legitimate and conflict- 
ing interests. So it’s very difficult to have, 
for example, all the domestic and all the for- 
eign issues related to drugs under one par- 
ticular agency, but it is important to have 
them all coordinating and working together 
instead of at cross purposes, which is some- 
thing people have complained about from 
the inside of this, literally going, I know, back 
to the Johnson administration. So we're try- 
ing to work it out, and we've tried to respond 
appropriately. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11 a.m. in the Plaza 
at the Chautauqua Institution. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of this ex- 
change. 
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Proclamation 6931—German- 
American Day, 1996 
October 5, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Germans were among the first settlers of 
the United States. They, like other immi- 
grants to our country, came to America seek- 
ing a better life for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. In building this better life, they have 
immeasurably enriched the lives of their fel- 
low Americans. 

From the beginning of the colonial period 
and throughout the history of our republic, 
German Americans have contributed their 
intellect, wealth, and culture to building, de- 
fending, and improving American life. Orga- 
nized settlement in America by Germans 
began as early as 1683, with the arrival of 
German Mennonites in Pennsylvania at the 
invitation of William Penn. Pennsylvania 
soon became the center and stronghold of 
German settlement throughout colonial 
times as small, vigorous communities spread 
to Maryland and the other colonies. Today, 
robust German-American communities can 
be found throughout the United States. 

The strength of character and personal 
honor so important in the German cultural 
tradition have also found their way into the 
core values of American society. More U.S. 
citizens can claim German heritage than that 
of any other national group. And every suc- 
cessive generation of German Americans 
seems to produce new heroes and heroines 
who earn the admiration of a grateful world. 

For example, Carl Schurz served as a 
Union General in the Civil War and later rose 
to become a distinguished American states- 
man, both as Senator from Missouri and as 
Secretary of the Interior. Johann Peter 
Zenger, the publisher of New York Weekly 
Journal in the early 18th century, was an 
early and vigorous champion of the free press 
in America. And German-born Albert Ein- 
stein made monumental and historic con- 
tributions to our understanding of the uni- 
verse. 

Our culture has also benefited abundantly 
from German-American women. Anna 
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Ottendorfer was a talented newspaper pub- 
lisher and philanthropist. The four Klumpke 
sisters enriched American life with their con- 
tributions to art, medicine, music, and as- 
tronomy, while Lillian Blauvelt and Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler enhanced American 
music. 

America has welcomed Germans in search 
of civic freedoms, and their idealism has rein- 
forced what was best in their new country. 
German-American men and women have 
contributed immensely to the fabric of our 
Nation, and it is appropriate that we pause 
to honor their important role in building our 
country. 

Now, Therefore, 1, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim Sunday, October 
6, 1996, as German-American Day. I encour- 
age Americans everywhere to recognize and 
celebrate the contributions that millions of 
people of German ancestry have made to our 
Nation’s liberty, democracy, and prosperity. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of October, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
ty-first. 


William J. Clinton 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 9, 1996] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 10. 


Remarks at a Rally in Hartford, 


Connecticut 
October 6, 1996 


The President. Thank you. Thank you. 
Folks, let me begin by saying a special word 
of thanks to the people who played before 
I came here, the Steve and Mary Davis Band, 
and let’s give a big hand again to the Lila 
Wallace Youth Jazz Orchestra. They did a 
great job. 

I want to thank Congresswoman Barbara 
Kennelly for meeting Hillary and me at the 
airport and for being such a great leader for 
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Connecticut and for our country. And I also 
want to tell you that I thought it was interest- 
ing at the ae Democratic Convention and 
the convention our friends had in San Diego: 
they were running away from their platform; 
they were claiming they hadn’t read their 
platform. Barbara Kennelly wrote our plat- 
form. I’m proud of it, I’m running on it, and 
it’s a great document. I wish every American 
would read it. Thank you. 

I want to thank Chris Dodd for being a 
powerful, effective, wonderful chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee and a 
veice for people all over this country. 

Audience member. We love you, Bill. We 
love you. [Laughter] 

The President. Thank you. 

Now, somebody told me—I can’t see; but 
someone told me that one of Connecticut’s 
greatest athletes ever, Rebecca Lobo, is in 
this crowd today somewhere. Where is she? 
And someone told me—hi, Rebecca. She was 
great in the Olympics, wasn’t she? Someone 
told me it’s your birthday. Is that true? Let’s 
sing “Happy Birthday.” One, two, three. 


[At this point, the President and audience 
members sang “Happy Birthday.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, tonight is a great 
night for America. Tonight we celebrate our 
democracy. Tonight we are reminded that 
the people of this country run the show and 
that we've been around for 220 years as a 
great and free country because almost all the 
time the people have made the right deci- 
sion. Tonight I am going to have a chance 
to tell the American people what you know: 
We are better off than we were 4 years ago. 
We are on the right track to the 21st century. 

Tonight we'll have a chance to talk about 
what we have to do in the only 4 years that 
are remaining before we start that new cen- 
tury: to make sure every child in this audi- 
ence, every child in this State, every child 
in our country has a chance to live out his 
or her dreams; to make sure that we go for- 
ward together; to say that we think Hillary’s 
right: It does take a village to raise a child 
and build a country and make our future. 

And for alli of you who have supported me 
and supported Al Gore and supported our 
administration, for every one of you that is 
working hard to build a bridge to the future 
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that we can all walk across together, let me 
say that it’s hard for me to imagine that it’s 
been, well, more than 25 years since I first 
met my wife in New Haven, Connecticut. 
It’s hard for me to imagine that it’s been way 
more than 20 years now since I left Connecti- 
cut after I finished law school. It’s hard for 
me to imagine that it’s been almost 4 years 
since the people of Connecticut gave me 
their votes in the race for President in 1992. 
But these last 4 years have been something 
I will never forget. 

I thank you for giving me the chance to 
serve. I thank you for supporting the tough 
decisions we made to move our country for- 
ward. And I ask you to be there tonight root- 
ing for me but also rooting for you, your fami- 
lies, and the future of this country, because 
the best days of this country are still ahead. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Nore: The President spoke at 2 p.m. outside the 
Hastings Hotel. 


Presidential Debate in Hartford 
October 6, 1996 


Jim Lehrer. Good evening from the 
Bushnell Theater in Hartford, Connecticut. 
I’m Jim Lehrer, of the “NewsHour” on PBS. 
Welcome to the first of the 1996 Presidential 
debates between President Bill Clinton, the 
Democratic nominee, and Senator Bob Dole, 
the Republican nominee. 

This event is sponsored by the Commis- 
sion on Presidential Debates. It will last 90 
minutes, following a format and rules worked 
out by the two campaigns. There will be 2- 
minute opening and closing statements; in 
between, a series of questions, each havin: 
three parts: a 90-second answer, a rotesatis. 
rebuttal, and a 30-second response. I will as- 
sist the candidates in adhering to those-time 
limits, with the help of a series of lights visi- 
ble to both. 

Under their rules, the candidates are not 
allowed to question each other directly. I will 
ask the questions. There are no limitations 
on the subjects. The order for everything to- 
night was determined by coin toss. 

Now to the opening statements and to 
President Clinton. 

Mr. President. 
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The President. Thank you, Jim, and thank 
you to the people of Hartford, our hosts. I 
want to begin by saying again how much | 
respect Senator Dole and his record of public 
service, and how hard I will try to make this 
campaign and this debate one of ideas, not 
insults. 

Four years ago I ran for President at a 
time of high unemployment and rising frus- 
tration. I wanted to turn this country around 
with a program of opportunity for all, respon- 
sibility from all, and an American community 
where everybody has a role to play. I wanted 
a Government that was smaller and less bu- 
reaucratic to help people have the tools to 
make the most of their own lives. 

Four years ago you took me on faith. Now 
there’s a record: 1014 million more jobs, ris- 
ing incomes, falling crime rates and welfare 
rolls, a strong America at peace. We are bet- 
ter off than we were 4 years ago. Let’s keep 
it going. 

We cut the deficit by 60 percent. Now let’s 
balance the budget and protect Medicare, 
Medicaid, education, and the environment. 
We cut taxes for 15 million working Ameri- 
cans. Now let’s pass the tax cuts for education 
and childrearing, help with medical emer- 
gencies and buying a home. We passed fam- 
ily and medical leave. Now let’s expand it 
so more people can succeed as parents and 
in the work force. We passed the 100,000 
=. the assault weapons ban, the Brady 

ill. Now let's keep going by finishing the 
work of putting the police on the street and 
tackling juvenile gangs. We passed welfare 
reform. Now let’s move a million people 
from welfare to work. And most important, 
let’s make education our highest priority so 
that every 8-year-old will be able to read, 
every 12-year-old can log on to the Internet, 
every 18-year-old can go to college. 

We can build that bridge to the 21st cen- 
tury, and I look forward to discussing exactly 
how we’re going to do it. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole, 2 minutes. 

Senator Bob Dole. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. President, for those kind 
words. And I thank the people of Hartford, 
the Commission, and all those out here who 
may be listening or watching. It’s a great 
honor for me to be here, standing here as 
the Republican nominee. I’m very proud to 
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be the Republican nominee, reaching out to 
Democrats and independents. 

I have three very special people with me: 
my wife, Elizabeth, my daughter, Robin, who 
have never let me down; and a fellow named 
Frank Carafa from New York, who along with 
Ollie Manninen helped me out in the moun- 
tains of Italy a few years back. I’ve learned 
from them that people do have tough times 
and sometimes you can’t go it alone. And 
that’s what America’s all about. 

I remember getting my future back from 
doctors and nurses and a doctor in Chicago 
named Dr. Kelikian, and ever since that time 
I've tried to give something back to my coun- 
try, to the people who are watching us to- 
night. 

America is the greatest place on the face 
of the Earth. And I know millions of you still 
have anxieties. You work harder and harder 
to make ends meet and put food on the table. 
You worry about the quality and the safety 
of your children and the quality of education. 
But even more importantly, you worry about 
the future and will they have the same oppor- 
tunities that you and I have had. 

And Jack Kemp and I want to share with 
you some ideas tonight. Jack Kemp is my 
runningmate, doing an outstanding job. Now, 
I’m a plain-speaking man, and I learned long 
ago that your word was your bond. And I 
promise you tonight that I'll try to address 
your concerns and not try to. exploit them. 
It’s a tall order, but I’ve been running against 
the odds for a long time. And again, I’m hon- 
ored to be here this evening. 


Federal Government’s Role 


Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President, first question: 
There’s a major difference in your view of 
the role of the Federal Government and that 
of Senator Dole. How would you define the 
difference? 

The President. Well, Jim, I believe that 
the Federal Government should give people 
the tools and try to establish the conditions 
in which they can make the most of their 
own lives. That, to me, is the key. And that 
leads me to some different conclusions from 
Senator Dole. 

For example, we have reduced the size of 
the Federal Government to its smallest size 
in 30 years. We've reduced more regulations, 
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eliminated more programs than my two Re- 
publican predecessors. But I have worked 
hard for things like the family and medical 
leave law, the Brady bill, the assault weapons 
ban, the program to put 100,000 police on 
the street. All of these are programs that Sen- 
ator Dole opposed, that I supported because 
I felt they were a legitimate effort to help 
people make the most of their own lives. 

I’ve worked hard to help families impart 
values to their own children. I supported the 
V-chip so that parents would be able to con- 
trol what their Kids watch on television when 
they're young, along with the ratings system 
for television and educational television. I 
supported strong action against the tobacco 
companies to stop the marketing, advertising, 
and sale of tobacco to young people. I sup- 
ported a big increase in the safe and drug- 
free schools program. 

These were areas on which Senator Dole 
and I differed, but I believed that they were 
the right areas for America to be acting to- 
gether as one country to help individuals and 
families make the most of their own lives and 
raise their kids with good values and a good 
future. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole, one minute. 

Senator Dole. | think the basic difference 
is—and I have had some experience in this— 
I think the basic difference—I trust the peo- 
ple; the President trusts the Government. 

If you go back and look at the health care 
plan that he wanted to impose on the Amer- 
ican people—one-seventh the total economy, 
17 new taxes, price controls, 35 to 50 new 
bureaucracies, a cost of $1.5 trillion. Don’t 
forget that; that happened in 1993. A tax in- 
crease that taxed everybody in America, not 
just the rich. If you made $25,000—that’s the 
original proposal—you got your Social Secu- 
rity taxes increased. We had a BTU tax that 
turned into a $35 billion gas tax, a $265 bil- 
lion tax increase. 

I guess I rely more on the individual. I 
carry a little card around in my pocket called 
the 10th amendment: Where possible, I want 
to give power back to the States and back 
to the people. That’s my difference for the 
present, and we'll have specific differences 
later. He noted a few, but there are others. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President, 30 seconds. 
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The President. | trust the people. We've 
done a lot to give the people more powers 
to make their own decisions over their own 
lives. But I do think we are right when we 
try to, for example, give mothers and 
newborns 48 hours before they can be kicked 
out of the hospital, ending these drive-by de- 
liveries. I think we were right to pass the 
Kassebaum-Kennedy bill, which states you 
can’t lose your health insurance just because 
you change jobs or because someone in your 
family has been sick. 

Our Government is smaller and less bu- 
reaucratic and has given more authority to 
the States than its two predecessors under 
Republican Presidents. But I do believe we 
have to help our people get ready to succeed 
in the 21st century. 


State of the Nation 


Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole, the President 
said in his opening statement, we are better 
off today than we were 4 years ago. Do you 
agree? 

Senator Dole. Well, he’s better off than 
he was 4 years ago. [Laughter] 

The President. | agree with that. That’s 
right. 

‘teu Dole. And I may be better off 
4 years from now. But—{laughter|—1 don’t 
know, I look at the slowest growth in a cen- 
tury. He inherited a growth of 4.7, 4.8 per- 
cent; now it’s down to about 2.4 percent. 
We're going to pass a million bankruptcies 
this year for the first time in history. We've 
got stagnant wages; in fact, women’s wages 
have p sner 2.2 percent. Men’s wages 
haven’t gone up, gone down. So we have 
stagnation. 

We have the highest foreign debt in his- 
tory. And it seems to me that if you take 
a look—are you better off? Well, I guess 
some may be better off. Saddam Hussein is 
probably better off than he was 4 years ago. 
Rene Preval is probably better off than he 
was 4 years ago. But are the American peo- 

le? 

They're working harder and harder and 
paying more taxes. For the first time in his- 
tory, you pay about 40 percent of what you 
earn, more than you spend for food, clothing, 
and shelter combined, for taxes under this 
administration. 
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So some may be better off. They talk about 
family income being up. That’s not true in 
Connecticut; family income is down. And it’s 
up in some cases because both nts are 
working; one works for the family, and one 
works to pay taxes for the Government. 
We're going to give them a tax cut so they 
can spend more time with their children, 
maybe even take a vacation. That’s what 
America is all about. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President, one minute. 

The President. Well, let me say, first of 
all, in February, Senator Dole acknowledged 
that the American economy was in the best 
shape it’s been in in 30 years. We have 1042 
million more jobs, a faster job growth rate 
than under any Republican administration 
since the 1920’s. Wages are going up for the 
first time in a decade. We have record num- 
ber of new small businesses. We had the big- 
gest drop in the number of people in poverty 
in 27 years. All groups of people are grow- 
ing—we had the biggest drop in income in- 
equality in 27 years in 1995. The average 
family’s income has gone up over $1,600 just 
since our economic plan passed. 

So I think it’s clear that we're better off 
than we were 4 years ago. Now we need to 
focus on, what do we need to do to be better 
off still? How can we help people—as we 
are—to get their retirements when they work 
for small businesses, to be able to afford 
health insurance, to be able to educate their 
children? That’s what I want to focus on. But 
we're clearly better off than we were 4 years 
ago, as Senator Dole acknowledged this year. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole? 

Senator Dole. 1 doubt that I acknowl- 
edged that this year, but in any event, I think 
we just look at the facts. We ask the people 
that are viewing tonight, “Are you better off 
than you were 4 years ago?” It’s not whether 
we're better off; it’s whether they're better 
off. Are you working harder to put food on 
the table, to feed your children? Are your 
children getting a better education? Drug 
use has doubled the past 44 months all across 
America. Crime has gone down, but it’s be- 
cause of mayors like Rudy Giuliani, where 
one-third of the drop happened in one city, 
New York City. 

So, yes, some may be better off. But of 
the people listening tonight, the working 
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families who will benefit from our economic 
package, they'll be better off when Bob Dole 


is President and Jack Kemp is Vice President. 


Medicare Reform 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President, Senator Dole 
has come pretty close in the last few days 
to accusing you of lying about his position 
on Medicare reform. Have you done so? 

The President. Absolutely not. Let’s look 
at the position. First of all, remember that 
in this campaign season, since Senator Doie 
has been a candidate, he has bragged about 
the fact that he voted against Medicare in 
the beginning, in 1965, one of only 12 Mem- 
bers. He said he did the right thing then; 
he knew it wouldn’t work at the time. That’s 
what he said. 

Then his budget, that he passed along with 
Speaker Gingrich, cut Medicare $270 billion, 
more than was necessary to repair the Medi- 
care Trust Fund. It would have charged sen- 
iors more for out-of-pocket costs, as well as 
more in premiums, because doctors could 
have charged them more. The American 
Hospital Association, the nurses association, 
the Catholic Hospital Association all said 
hundreds of hospitals could close and people 
would be hurt badly under the Dole-Ging- 
rich Medicare plan that I vetoed. 

And now, with this risky $550 billion tax 
scheme of Senator Dole’s, even his own 
friends—his campaign cochair, Senator 
D’Amato, says that they can’t possibly pay 
for it without cutting Medicare more and cut- 
ting Social Security as well, according to him. 

Now, my balanced budget plan adds 10 
years to the life of the Medicare Trust 
Fund—10 years. And we'll have time to deal 
with the long-term problems of the baby 
boomers. But it-was simply wrong to finance 
their last scheme to cut Medicare $270 bil- 
lion, to run the risk of it withering on the 
vine. We always have to reform it over the 
years, but we need someone who believes 
in it to reform it. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole. 

Senator Dole. Well, I must say I looked 
back at the vote on Medicare in 1965—we 
had a program called Eldercare that also pro- 
vided drugs and was means-tested so people 
who needed medical attention received it. I 


thought it was a good program. 
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But I have supported Medicare ever since. 
In fact, I used to go home and my mother 
would tell me—-said, “Bob, all I’ve got is my 
Social Security and my Medicare. Don’t cut 
it.” 1 wouldn’t violate anything my mother 
said. In fact, we had a conversation about 
our mothers one day, a very poignant con- 
versation in the White House. 

I’m concerned about health care. I’ve had 
the best health care in Government hospitals, 
Army hospitals, and I know its importance. 
But we've got to fix it. It’s his trustees, the 
President’s trustees, not mine, who say it’s 
going to go broke. He doesn’t fix it for 10 
years. 

We ought to appoint a commission, just 
as we did with Social Security in 1983 when 
we rescued Social Security. And I was proud 
to be on that commission, along with Claude 
Pepper, the champion of senior citizens from 
Florida. And we can do it again if we take 
politics out of it. 

Stop scaring the seniors, Mr. President. 
You've already spent $45 million scaring sen- 
iors and tearing me apart. I think it’s time 
to have a truce. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President. 

The President. Well, let me say first of 
all, I'd be happy to have a commission deal 
with this, and I appreciate what Senator Dole 
did on the ’83 Social Security commission. 
But it won’t be possible to do if his tax 
scheme passes, because even his own cam- 
paign cochair, Senator D’Amato, says he'll 
have to cut Medicare even more than was 
cut in the bill that I vetoed. I vetoed that 
bill because it cut more Medicare and basi- 
cally ran the risk of breaking up the system. 

My balanced budget plan puts 10 years 
onto Medicare. We ought to do that; then 
we can have a commission. But Senator 
Dole’s plans are not good for the country. 


Senator Dole’s Tax Cut Proposal 


Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole, speaking of 
your tax plan, do you still think that’s a good 
idea, the 15 percent across-the-board tax cut? 

Senator Dole. Oh, yes, and you'll be eligi- 
ble. [Laughter] 

The President. Me too? 

Senator Dole. And so will the former 
President, yes. [Laughter] 

The President. That’s good. I need it. 
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Senator Dole. Well, the people need it; 
that’s the point. This is not a Wall Street tax 
cut. This is a family tax cut. This is a Main 
Street tax cut. Fifteen percent across—let’s 
take a family making $30,000 a year—that’s 
$1,261. Now, maybe to some in this Bushnell 
Memorial that’s not a lot of money, but peo- 
ple watching tonight with a couple of kids, 
a working family—that’s 4 or 5 months of 
day care, maybe a personal computer; it may 
be 3 or 4 months of mortgage payments. This 
economic package is about families, but it’s 
a six-point package. First of all, it’s a balanced 
budget amendment to the Constitution, 
which President Clinton defeated. He twist- 
ed arms and got six Democrats to vote the 
other way. We lost by one vote. 

It’s balancing the budget by the year 2002. 
It’s the tax cut, cutting capital gains 50 per- 
cent, so that you can go out and create more 
jobs and more opportunities. It’s a State tax 
relief. It’s a $500-per-child tax credit. It’s 
about litigation reform. Now that the Presi- 
dent gets millions of dollars from the trial 
lawyers, he probably doesn’t like this provi- 
sion. In fact, when I fell off that podium in 
Chico, before I hit the ground I had a call 
on my cell phone from a trial lawyer saying, 
“I think we’ve got a case here.” [Laughter] 

And it’s also regulatory reform. So it’s a 
good package, Mr. President, and we'd like 
to have your support. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President. 

The President. Well, here’s the problem 
with it. It sounds very good, but there’s a 
reason that 500 economists, including 7 
Nobel Prize winners, and business periodi- 
cals like Business Week and even Senator 
Dole’s friend Senator Warren Rudman, 
former Republican Senator from New 
Hampshire, says it is not a practical program. 
It’s a $550 billion tax scheme that will cause 
a big hole in the deficit, which will raise in- 
terest rates and slow down the economy and 
cause people to pay more for home mort- 
gages, car payments, credit card payments, 
college loans, and small business loans. It’s 
not good to raise the deficit; we've worked 
too hard to lower it. It will actually raise taxes 
on 9 million people. And in addition to that, 
it will force bigger cuts in Medicare, Medic- 
aid, education, and the environment than the 
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ones that he and Mr. Gingrich passed that 
I vetoed last year. 

So it sounds great. But our targeted tax 
cut for education, childrearing, health care, 
and homebuying, which is paid for in my bal- 
anced budget plan—something that he has 
not done—certified by the Congressional 
Budget Office, that’s the right way to go. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole. 

Senator Dole. The President wants to in- 
crease spending 20 percent over the next 6 
years. I want to increase spending 14 per- 
cent. That’s how simple it is. I want the Gov- 
ernment to pinch pennies for a change, in- 
stead of the American families. We’re talkin 
about 6 percentage points over 6 years. And 
with that money, you give it back to the work- 
ing ple. You also provide opportunity 
scholarships so low-income parents will have 
the same choice that others have in sending 
their children to better schools. And it will 
work. And when it does work, Mr. President, 
I know you will congratulate me. 

Campaign Financing 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President, the Senator 
mentioned trial lawyers, and that means cam- 
paign financing. How do you personally avoid 

eing unduly influenced by people who give 
you money or give you services in your cam- 
paigns? 

The President. Well, | try to articulate my 
positions as clearly as possible, tell people 
what I stand for, and let them decide wheth- 
er they're going to support me or not. The 
Senator mentioned the trial lawyers. In the 
case of the product liability bill, which they 
passed and I vetoed—I think that’s what he’s 
talking about—I actually wanted to sign that 
bill, and I told the people exactly what—the 
Congress—exactly what kind of bill I would 
sign. Now, a lot of the trial lawyers didn’t 
want me to sign any bill at all, but I thought 
we ought to do what we could to cut frivolous 
lawsuits. But they wouldn’t make some of the 
changes that I thought should be made. 

And let me just give you an example. I 
had a person in the Oval Office who lost a 
child in a schoolbus accident where a drunk 
driver caused the accident directly, but there 
were problems with the schoolbus. The 
drunk driver had no money. Under the new 
bill, if I had signed it, a person like that could 
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never have had any recovery. I thought that 
was wrong. So I gave four or five specific 
examples to the Congress, and I said, “Prove 
to me that these people could recover, but 
we're going to eliminate frivolous lawsuits; 
I'll sign the bill.” 

But generally, I believe that a President 
has to be willing to do what he thinks is right. 
I've done a lot of things that were controver- 
sial: my economic plan, my trade position, 
Bosnia, Haiti, taking on the NRA for the first 
time, taking on the tobacco companies for 
the first time. Sometimes you just have to 
do that because you know it’s right for the 
country over the long run. That’s what I’ve 
tried to do, and that’s what I will continue 
to do as President. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole? 

Senator Dole. You mean, how does he 
avoid the conflict? Well, I don’t know in the 
case of the trial lawyers. When I look at the 
trial lawyers, and when you're a few million 
short you run out to Hollywood and pick up 
$2 million to $4 million, and organized labor 
comes to Washington, DC, and puts $35 mil- 
lion into the pot—now, if these aren’t special 
interests, then I’ve got a lot to learn. I was 
there for a while before I left on June 11th. 

The trial lawyers—I don’t—my wife is a 
lawyer. We’re the only two lawyers in Wash- 
ington that trust each other, but we’re law- 
yers. I like lawyers. I don’t dislike trial law- 
yers. But it seems to me there has got to 
be some end to the frivolous lawsuits, and 
there’s got to be some cap on punitive dam- 
age. 

_ putting a lot of business people out 
of business, small-business men and small- 
business women who paid 70 percent of your 
$265 billion tax increase, the largest tax in- 
crease in the history of America. I said that 
one day, and Pat Moynihan—and the Demo- 
crats say no—he said, “in the history of the 
world.” So I modified it—the largest tax in- 
crease in the history of the world. And it 
seems to me that there is a problem there, 
Mr. President. 

And I will address you as Mr. President. 
You didn’t do that with President Bush in 
1992. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President. 

The President. Let me say, first of all, I 
signed a tort reform bill that dealt with civil- 
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ian aviation a couple of years ago. I’ve proved 
that I will sign reasonable tort reform. 

Secondly, Senator Dole has had some 
pretty harsh comments about special interest 
money, but it wasn’t me who opposed what 
we tried to do to save the lives of children 
who are subject to tobacco and then went 
to the tobacco growers and bragged about 
standing up to the Federal Government 
when we tried to stop the advertising, mar- 
keting, and sales of tobacco to children. And 
it wasn’t me that let the polluters actually 
come into the Halls of Congress, into the 
rooms, and rewrite the environmental laws. 
That’s what Speaker Gingrich and Senator 
Dole did, not me. 

Senator Dole. That's not true. 

The President. So | believe that we 
should take a different approach to this and 
talk about how we stand on the issues instead 
of trying to characterize each other's motiva- 
tions. I think Senator Dole and I just honestly 
disagree. 

Mr. Lehrer. Well, Senator Dole, let me 
ask you the same question I asked the Presi- 
dent: How do you avoid being influenced by 
people who contribute money and services 
to your campaigns? 

Senator Dole. | think it’s very difficult. 
Let’s be honest about it. That’s why we need 
campaign finance reform. That’s why I reach 
out to the Perot voters, and we've done about 
all that—we are the reform party, the Repub- 
lican Party, and the Perot voters who are 
looking for a home ought to take a look at 
the Republican record. Whatever it is, what- 
ever the checklist was in ’92, it’s all done but 
campaign finance reform. 

I worked with Senator Mitchell, who 
played me, I guess, in the debate warmup. 
We tried 6 or 8 years ago to—he appointed 
three people, I appointed three people—to 
get campaign finance reform. We couldn't 
get it done because it wasn’t enforceable. You 
suggested a commission; Newt Gingrich did. 
I've suggested that, at least 4 or 5 years ago, 
we have a commission on campaign finance 
reform, they send it to Congress, and we have 
to vote it up or down. That’s how it works. 

We're never going to fix it by the parties, 
because Democrats want a better advantage 
for themselves, we want a better advantage 
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as Republicans, and that’s not how it’s going 
to work. 

But I want to touch on this tobacco thing. 
I know the President’s been puffing a lot on 
that. But I want to go back to 1965. That 
was my first vote — tobacco companies 
when I said we ought to label cigarettes, and 
I’ve had a consistent record ever since 1965. 
We passed a bill in 1992 to encourage the 
States to adopt programs to stop kids from 
smoking. All 50 States did it. It took 3% 
years. It wasn’t until election year, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that you ever thought about stopping 
smoking. 

What about drugs that have increased— 
doubled in the last 44 months? Cocaine is 
up 141 percent—or marijuana; cocaine up 
166 percent. And it seems to me that you 
have a selective memory. Mine doesn’t work 
that way, so I just want to try to correct it 
as we go along. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President. 

The President. Mr. Lehrer, I hope we'll 
have a chance to discuss drugs later in the 
program, but let me ana to what you 
said. I agree that too many incumbent politi- 
cians in Washington in both parties have con- 
sistently opposed campaign finance reform. 
That was certainly the case from the minute 
I got there. 

So after Speaker Gingrich and Senator 
Dole took over the Congress, I went to New 
Hampshire and a man suggested—a gen- 
tleman that, unfortunately, just passed away 
a couple of days ago suggested that we ap- 
point a commission. And I shook hands with 
him on it, and I appointed my members, and 
the commission never met. 

And then Senator Dole’s ardent supporter 
Senator McCain, who is out there today, 
along with Senator Feingold, sypported— 
sponsored a campaign finance reform pro- 
posal. I strongly supported it, and man 
of Senator Dole’s own party in the Senate 
killed it. And he was not out there urging 
them to vote for the McCain-Feingold bill. 

So I think the American people, including 
the Perot supporters, know that I’ve had a 
consistent record in favor of campaign fi- 
nance reform, and I will continue to have. 
And I hope we can finally get it in the next 
session of Congress, because we need it 


badly. 
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Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole, 30 seconds. 

Senator Dole. Well, on campaign reform 
itself we're going to get it when we have a 
bipartisan commission, take it out of politics 
get people who don’t have any interest in 
politics but understand the issue, and let 
them make a recommendation to Congress. 

Now, we're not kidding anybody, Mr. 
President. These are sophisticated people 
watching tonight, millions and millions of 
Americans. They know the Republican Party 
hasn’t done it. They know the Democratic 
Party won't do it. We ought to agree that 
somebody else should do it, and then we have 
to vote it up or down. 


The President. | agree. 


Teenage Drug Use 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President, the Senator 
mentioned drugs. He’s suggested in the past 
that you bear some responsibility for the rise 
in drug use of teenagers in the United States. 
Is he right? 

The President. Well, Jim, 1 think every 
American in any position of responsibility 
should be concerned about what’s happened. 
Iam. 

But let’s look at the overall record. Overall 
in America, cocaine use has dropped 30 per- 
cent in the last 4 years, casual drug use down 
13 percent. The tragedy is that our young 
people are still increasing their use of drugs, 
up to about 11 percent total with marijuana. 
And I regret it. Let me tell you what I’ve 
tried to do about it. 

I appointed a four-star general who led our 
efforts south of the border to keep drugs 
from coming into the country as our Nation’s 
drug czar, the most heavily decorated soldier 
in uniform when he retired. We submitted 
the biggest drug budget ever. We have dra- 
matically increased control and enforcement 
at the border. We supported a crime bill that 
had 60 death penalties, including the death 
penalty for drug kingpins. And I supported 
a big expansion in the safe and drug-free 
schools program to support things like the 
D.A.R.E. program, because I thought all 
those things were very important. 

Do I think that I bear some responsibility 
for the fact that too many of our children 
still don’t understand drugs are wrong, drugs 
can kill you, even though I have consistently 
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opposed the legalization of drugs all my pub- 
lic life and worked hard against them? I think 
we all do. And I hope we can do better. 

I don’t think this issue should be politi- 
cized, because my record is clear and I don’t 
think Senator Dole supports using drugs. I 
think we just have to continue to work on 
this until those who think it isn’t dangerous 
and won't kill them and won’t destroy their 
lives get the message and change. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator. 

Senator Dole. Again, you're very selec- 
tive, Mr. President. You don’t want to politi- 
cize drugs, but it’s all right to politicize Medi- 
care and go out and scare senior citizens and 
other vulnerable groups, veterans and people 
who get Pell grants and things like this. I 
mean, you say we have done all these bad 
things, which isn’t the case. 

But it seems to me the record is clear. The 
record was pretty clear in Arkansas when you 
were Governor: drug use doubled. You re- 
sisted the appointment of a drug czar there 
because you thought it might interfere with 
treatment. But here you cut the drug czar’s 
office 83 percent. You have cut interdiction 
substantially. That’s what—I want to stop it 
from coming across the border. And in my 
administration we're going to train the Na- 
tional Guard to stop it from coming across 
the border. 

This is an invasion of drugs from all over 
the world. And we have a responsibility. You 
had a Surgeon '—or before General McCaf- 
frey, you had a lady who said we ought to 
consider legalizing drugs. Is that the kind of 
leadership we need? And I won’t comment 
on other things that have happened in your 
administration or your past about drugs. But 
it seems to me the kids ought to—if they 
have started they ought to stop, and just don’t 
do it. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President. 

The President. Let me say again, we did 
have a drug czar in Arkansas, but he an- 
swered to the Governor, just like this one 
answers to the President. That’s what I 
thought we ought to do. 

Secondly, Senator Dole, you voted against 
the crime bill that had the death penalty for 


drug kingpins in it, and you voted to cut serv- 


' Former Surgeon General Joycelyn Elders. 
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ices to 23 million schooi children under the 
Safe and Drug-Free Schools Act. I don’t 
think that means you're soft on drugs. We 
just have a different approach. But let me 
remind you that my family has suffered from 
drug abuse. I know what it’s like to see some- 
body you love nearly lose their lives, and I 
hate drugs, Senator. We need to do this to- 
gether, and we can. 


Gun Control 


Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole, on the Govern- 
ment—continuing to talk about the Govern- 
ment’s role—if elected President, would you 
seek to repeal the Brady bill and the ban 
on assault weapons? 

Senator Dole. Not if I didn’t have a better 
idea, but I’ve got a better idea. It’s something 
I've worked on for 15 years. It’s called the 
automated check, or the instant check. It’s 
being used in 17 States right now, States like 
Florida, Colorado, Virginia, and other States. 
You don’t buy any gun—you don’t get any 
gun. We've got 20 million names on a com- 
puter in Washington, DC, of people who 
should not have a gun. We ought to keep 
guns out of the hands of criminals, and there 
are eight other categories that should not 
have guns. I’ve been working on this for a 
long, long time. 

You walk in, you put your little card in 
there. If it says “tilt,” you don’t get any gun. 
You don’t get a handgun; you don’t get a rifle; 
you don’t get a shotgun. You get zippo. If 
we're going to protect American children and 
American families and people who live as 
prisoners in their own home, we've got to 
stop guns from being dumped on the street. 

The administration says they support the 
instant check. They've appropriated about 
$200 million, but only spent about $3 million 
to get it underway. In our administration, in 
my administration, we will expedite this. It 
keeps up the technology. It keeps guns out 
of the hands of people who should not have 
guns. That is the bottom line. And I believe 
it’s a good idea. It has strong bipartisan sup- 
port, and perhaps that’s another thing we can 
depoliticize. 

You talk about the Brady bill. There’s only 
been one prosecution under the Brady bill— 
only one under the assault weapon ban, and 
only seven under the Brady bill that you talk 
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about all the time. And on the assault weap- 
ons ban, out of 17 weapons that were 
banned, only 6 are banned now because 11 
have been modified and they’re back on the 
street. Let’s get together on this instant 
check, because that will really make a dif- 
ference. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President. 

The President. Let me say, first of all, 
Senator Dole has gone back and forth about 
whether he'd be for repealing the Brady bill 
or repealing the assault weapons ban, and I 
think his present position is that he would 
not do so. And if that’s true, I’m grateful for 
it. But let’s look at the facts here. 

The Brady bill has kept at least 60,000 fel- 
ons, fugitives, and stalkers from getting hand- 
guns. Senator Dole led the fight against the 
Brady bill. He tried to keep it from coming 
to my desk. He didn’t succeed, and I signed 
it, and I’m glad I did. 

Then when we had the assault weapons 
ban in the Senate, Senator Dole fought it 
bitterly and opposed the entire crime bill and 
almost brought the entire crime bill down 
because the National Rifle Association didn’t 
want the assault weapons ban, just like they 
didn’t want the Brady bill. But 2 years later, 
nobody has lost their handguns—I mean, 
their rifles. We've expanded the Brady bill 
to cover people who beat up their spouses 
and their kids. And this is a safer country. 
So I’m glad I took on that fight. And I be- 
lieve, with all respect, I was right, and he 
was wrong. 

Senator Dole. Well, the President doesn’t 
have it quite right. I mean, it seemed to me 
at the time that the assault weapon ban was 
not effective. But that’s history. As I told the 
NRA, that’s history: You're not going to 
worry about it anymore; I’m not going to 
worry about it anymore. Let’s do something 
better. 

Let’s stop playing the political game, Mr. 
President, talking about this and this. You 
add up all the States who have used the in- 
stant check and how many weapons they've 
kept out of the hands of criminals, it would 
far surpass the number you mentioned. So 
in my view, if you want to be protected, you 
ought to vote for Bob Dole, and we'll get 
the instant check passed, and we'll keep guns 
out of the hands of criminals. 
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Foreign Policy 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President, Senator Dole 
said the other day that you practiced a photo- 
op a policy that has lessened the credi- 
bility of the United States throughout the 
world. Is he wrong about that? 

The President. If that’s what he said, he’s 
not right about that. Look at where we are 
today. The United States is still the indispen- 
sable nation in the aftermath of the cold war 
and on the brink of the 21st century. I have 
worked to support our country as the world’s 
strongest force for peace and freedom, pros- 
perity and security. 

We have done the following things: Num- 
ber one, we’ve managed the aftermath of the 
cold war, supporting a big drop in nuclear 
weapons in Russia, the removal of Russian 
troops from the Baltics, the integration of 
Central and Eastern European democracies 
into a new partnership with NATO and, I 
might add, with a democratic Russia. There 
are no nuclear missiles pointed at the chil- 
dren of the United States tonight and have 
not been in our administration for the first 
time since the dawn of the nuclear age. 

We have worked hard for peace and free- 
dom. When I took office, Haiti was governed 
by a dictator that had defied the United 
States. When I took office, the worst war in 
Europe was waging in Bosnia. Now there is 
a democratically elected President in Haiti, 
peace in Bosnia. We have just had elections 
there. We have made progress in Northern 
Ireland and the Middle East. We've also 
stood up to the new threats of terrorism, the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, 
organized crime. 

And we have worked hard to expand 
America’s economic presence around the 
world with the biggest increase in trade, with 
the largest number of new trade agreements 
in history. That’s one of the reasons America 
is number one in auto production again. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator. 

Senator Dole. Well, I have a different 
view again. I've supported the President on 
Bosnia. And I think we were told the troops 
would be out in a year. Now I understand 
it’s been extended til sometime next year. 

But let’s start with Somalia, where they 
dragged Americans through the streets and 
where 18 Americans were killed one day be- 
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cause they didn’t have—they were pinned 
down for 8 hours, the Rangers; they didn’t 
have the weapons; they didn’t have the tanks. 
They asked for the tanks. They didn’t get the 
tanks from this administration, because we 
were nation building. It’s called mission 
creep. We turn it over to the United Nations. 
The President didn’t have much to do about 
it. 

Look at Haiti where we've spent about $3 
billion, and we got an alarm call there about 
2 weeks ago: “You've got to send down some 
more people because the President has 
found out there are death squads on his own 
property, so we need more protection from 
America.” 

Bosnia, Northern Ireland—there is no 
cease-fire in Bosnia. I think there are still 
lots of problems in Bosnia. We agreed to 
train and arm the Muslims so they could de- 
fend themselves—the policy you had when 
you ran in 1992—we haven't done that. 
We're way behind, which means Americans 
can’t come home. Americans shouldn’t have 
gone there in the first place, had we let them 
defend themselves as they have a right to 
do under Article 57 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President. 

The President. First of all, { take full re- 
sponsibility for what happened in Somalia, 
but the American people must remember 
that those soldiers were under an American 
commander when that happened. I believe 
they did the best they could under the cir- 
cumstances. And let’s not forget that hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives were saved there. 

Secondly, in Haiti, political violence is 
much, much smaller than it was. 

Thirdly, in Bosnia it’s a virtual miracle that 
there has been no return to war. And at least 
there has now been an election, and the insti- 
tutions are beginning to function. 

In Northern Ireland and the Middle East 
we are better off than we were 4 years ago. 
There will always be problems in this old 
world, but if we’re moving in the right direc- 
tion and America is leading, we're better off. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole, if elected 
President, what criteria would you use to de- 
cide when to send U.S. troops into harm’s 
way? 
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Senator Dole. Well, after World War I 
we had a policy of disengagement. Then from 
World War I to World War II we had sort 
of a compulsory engagement policy. Now, I 
think we have to have a selective engagement 
policy. We have to determine when our inter- 
ests are involved, not the United Nations’ in- 
terests. And many of the things the President 
talked about he turned over to the United 
Nations; they decided. He’s deployed more 
troops than any President in history around 
the world. It’s cost us billions and billions 
of dollars for peacekeeping operations. These 
are facts. 

And it seems to me that when you make 
a decision, the decision is made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by the Com- 
mander in Chief. He makes that decision 
when he commits young men or young 
women who are going to go around and de- 
fend our liberty and our freedom. That would 
be my position. 

Then I’m going to have a top-down review 
at the Pentagon, not a bottom-up review 
where you all fight over how much money 
is there. I want a top-down review to deter- 
mine what our priorities are and what we 
should do in defense and then follow that 
policy, instead of this bottom-up review with 
all of the services fighting for the money. 

The President said he was going to cut de- 
fense $60 billion; he cut defense $112 billion, 
devastated States like California and others. 
And I think now we’ve got a problem. We've 
got to go back and look. It’s just like you 
said in Texas one day, you know, you raised 
taxes too much—and you did—and you cut 
defense too much, Mr. President—and you 
did, and you may have said that, too. 

But the bottom line is, we are the strongest 
nation in the world, we provide the leader- 
ship, and we're going to have to continue to 
provide the leadership. But let’s do it on our 
terms when our interests are involved and 
not when somebody blows a whistle at the 
United Nations. 

The President. Our military is the strong- 
est military in the world. It is the strongest, 
best prepared, best equipped it has ever 
been. There is very little difference in the 
budget that I have proposed and the Repub- 
lican budget over the next 6-year period. We 
are spending a lot of money to modernize 
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our weapons system. I have proposed a lot 
of new investments to improve the quality 
of life for our soldiers, for our men and 
women in uniform, for their families, for 
their training. That is my solemn obligation. 

You asked, when do you decide to deploy 
them? The interests of the American people 
must be at stake; our values must be at stake; 
we have to be able to make a difference. And 
frankly, we have to consider what the risks 
are to our young men and women in uniform. 

But I believe the evidence is that our de- 
ployments have been successful, in Haiti, in 
Bosnia, when we moved to Kuwait to repel 
Saddam Hussein’s threatened invasion of 
Kuwait, when I have sent the fleet into the 
Taiwan Straits, when we’ve worked hard to 
end the North Korean nuclear threat. I be- 
lieve the United States is at peace tonight 
in part because of the disciplined, feos 
effective deployment of our military re- 
sources. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole. 

Senator Dole. Well, I failed to mention 
North Korea and Cuba a while ago. You look 
at North Korea, where they have enough plu- 
tonium to build six nuclear bombs, where 
we've sort of distanced ourselves from our 
allies, South Korea. They lost about a million 
people in the war, the Korean war, the for- 
gotten war. We lost 53,000 Americans. We 
shouldn’t be doing any favors for North 
Korea. It’s a closed society; we don’t have 
any inspection; we don’t know whether it’s 
going to work or not. But we keep giving 
them these incentives—some would call 
them something else—incentives. We don’t 
know what’s going to happen. 

Here we have Cuba, 90 miles from our 
shores. And what have we done? We've 
passed a law that gave people the right to 
sue, and the President postponed it for 6 
months. And it seems to me if you want to 
send a signal you've got to send a signal, Mr. 
President. The sooner, the better off we'll 
be if we put tougher sanctions on Castro, not 
try to ee it easier for him. 


Cuba 


Mr. Lehrer. Well, Mr. President, what is 
your attitude toward Cuba and how Cuba 
should be treated? 
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The President. Well, first of all, for the 
last 4 years we have worked hard to put more 
and more pressure on the Castro government 
to bring ua more openness and a move 
toward democracy. In 1992, before I became 
President, Congress passed the Cuba De- 
mocracy Act, and I enforced it vigorously. 
We made the embargo tougher, but we in- 
creased contacts, people to ple, with the 
Cubans, including direct telephone service, 
which was largely supported > the Cuban- 
American community. 

Then Cuba shot down two of our planes 
and murdered four people in international 
airspace. They were completely beyond the 
pale of the law, and I signed the Helms-Bur- 
ton legislation. 

Senator Dole is correct. I did give about 
6 months before the effective date of the act 
before lawsuits can actually be filed, even 
though they're effective now and can be le- 
gally binding, because I want to change 
Cuba. And the United States needs help 
from other countries. Nobody in the world 
agrees with our policy on Cuba now. But this 
law can be used as leverage to get other 
countries to help us to move Cuba to democ- 
racy. 

Every single country in Latin America, 
Central America, and the Caribbean is a de- 
mocracy tonight but Cuba. And if we stay 
firm and strong, we will be able to bring 
Cuba around as well. 

Senator Dole. Well, that’s the point I 
made—we have to be firm and strong. And 
I hope that will happen. It will happen start- 
ing next January and maybe can happen the 
balance of this year. We have not been firm 
and strong. If you look at the poor people 
who still live in Cuba, it’s a haven for drug 
smugglers, and we don’t have a firm policy 
when it comes to Fidel Castro. In my view, 
the policy has failed. So Congress passes a 
law, the President signs it like he does a lot 
of things, but he—like welfare reform, “Well, 
I'm going to sign it, but I’m going to try to 
change it next year.” 

I mean, a lot of these election-year conver- 
sions the President is talking about—all the 
drug money and all the other things, all this 
antismoking campaign—all happened in 
1996. And I think the people viewing out 
there ought to go back and take a look at 
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the record. When he fought a balanced budg- 
et amendment, when he gave you that big- 
gest tax increase in history, when he tried 
to take over your health care system, when 
he fought regulatory reform that costs the 
average family $6,000 to $7,000 a year—this 
is serious business. It’s about your family. It’s 
about your business. And in this case, it’s 
about a firmer policy with Cuba. 

The President. There were several off- 
the-subject whoppers in that litany. Let me 
just mention, Senator Dole voted for $900 
billion in tax increases. His runningmate, 
Jack Kemp, once said that Bob Dole never 
met a tax he didn’t hike. [Laughter] And ev- 
erybody knows, including the Wall Street 
Journal, hardly a friend of the Democratic 
Party or this administration, that the ’82 tax 
increase he sponsored, in inflation-adjusted 
dollars was the biggest tax increase in Amer- 
ican history. So we ought to at least get the 
facts out here on the table so we can know 
where to go from here. 


Health Care Reform 


Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole, you mentioned 
health reform several times. What do you 
think should be done about the health care 
system? 

Senator Dole. Let me first answer that 
question about the 1982 tax cut. You know, 
we were closing loopholes; we were going 
after big corporations. I know you probably 
would oppose it, Mr. President, but I think 
we should have a fairer system and a flatter 
system. And we will have a fairer, flatter sys- 
tem, and we’re going to make the economic 
package work. 

Health care: Well, we finally passed the 
Kassebaum bill. The President was opposed 
to it in 1993. He wanted to give us this big 
system that took over about one-seventh the 
economy, that put on price controls, created 
all these State alliances, and would cost $1.5 
trillion and force people into managed care 
whether they wanted it or not. Most people 
want to see their own doctor. They're going 
to see their own doctor when Bob Dole is 
President. We won't threaten anybody. 

So we passed the Kassebaum-Kennedy 
bill; that will cover about 20 to 25 million 
people. We've been for that for 4, 5, or 6 
years. The President held it up. And even 
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when it finally got near passage, Senator 
Kennedy held it up for 100 days because he 
wasn’t satisfied with one provision. But it wiil 
cover a pre-existing condition. If you change 
your job you're going to be covered. So, there 
are a lot of good things in this bill that we 
should have done, instead of trying this mas- 
sive, massive takeover by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

But then, of course, you had a Democratic 
Congress, and they didn’t want to do that. 
Until we got a Republican Congress—we fi- 
nally got action, and I’m very proud of my 
colleagues in the Republican Party for get- 
ting that done. It means a lot to a lot of peo- 
ple watching us tonight. 

The President. Well, that sounds very 
good, but it’s very wrong. Senator Dole re- 
members well that we actually offered not 
to even put in a health care bill in 1994— 
’93—but instead to work with the Senate Re- 
publicans and write a joint bill. And they said 
no, because they got a memo from one of 
their political advisers saying that instead 
they should characterize whatever we did as 
big Government and make sure nothing was 
done to aid health care before the ’94 elec- 
tions so they could make that claim. 

Well, maybe we bit off more than we could 
chew. But we’re pursuing a step-by-step re- 
form now. The Kennedy-Kassebaum bill that 
I signed will make it possible for 25 million 
people to keep their health insurance when 
they change jobs or when somebody in their 
family has been sick. I signed a bill to stop 
these drive-by deliveries where insurance 
companies can force people out of the hos- 
pital after 24 hours. And I vetoed Senator 
Dole’s Medicare plan that would have forced 
a lot of seniors into managed care and taken 
a lot more money out of their pockets and 
led to Medicare withering on the vine. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator. 

Senator Dole. Well, many of the provi- 
sions in the Kassebaum bill were provi- 
sions—my provisions, like deductions for 
long-term care, making certain that self-em- 
ployed people who are watching tonight can 
deduct not 30 percent but 80 percent of what 
you pay for premiums; you can also deduct 
long-term care now. So it’s a good start. 

I think—we’re even looking at our tax cut 
proposal, our economic package. There may 
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be a way there to reach out to the uninsured, 
because there are a lot of uninsured people 
in this country, icularly children, that 
should be covered. Another way you can do 
it is to expand Medicaid. In America, no one 
will go without health care, no one will go 
without food 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator—go ahead and finish 
your sentence, sorry. 

Senator Dole. Food. [Laughter] 


Iraq 


Mr. Lehrer. Back to foreign affairs for a 
moment. Mr. President, are you satisfied 
with the way you handled this last Iraq crisis 
and the end result? 

The President. Well, I believe that we did 
the appropriate thing under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Saddam Hussein is under a U.N. resolu- 
tion not to threaten his neighbors or repress 
his own citizens. Unfortunately, a lot of peo- 
ple have never been as concerned about the 
Kurds as the United States has tried to be, 
and we’ve been flying an operation to protect 
them out of Turkey for many years now. 

What happened was, one of the Kurdish 
leaders invited him to go up north. But we 
felt, since the whole world community had 
told him not to do it, that once he did it 
we had to do something. We did not feel 
that I could commit—I certainly didn’t feel 
I should commit American troops to throw 
him out of where he had gone, and that was 
the only way to do that. So the appropriate 
thing strategically to do was to reduce his 
ability to threaten his neighbors. We did that 
by expanding what's called the no-fly zone, 
by increasing our allies’ control of the air- 
space, now from the Kuwait border to the 
suburbs of Baghdad. 

Was it the right thing to do? I believe it 
was. Is it fully effective? Did it make him 
withdraw from the north? Well, he has a little 
bit, and I hope he will continue. We have 
learned that * sae give him an inch he'll take 
a mile. We had to do something. And even 
though not all of our allies supported it at 
first, I think most of them now fctiove that 
what we did was an appropriate thing to do. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole. 

Senator Dole. Well, the President’s own 
CIA Director says that Saddam is stronger 
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now than he was. And I don’t understand 
extending the no-fly zone in the south when 
the trouble was in the north. And what we've 
done—during the Bush administration the 
Kurds were at the State Department nego- 
tiating, trying to work their differences out. 
Now we've got all—thousands and thousands 
of refugees. We're even shipping, I guess, 
3,000 Kurds to Guam. It involves Turkey. It’s 
a real problem, and Saddam is probably 
stronger than he ever was. 

We shot, what, 44 cruise missiles—they’re 
worth about $1.2 million apiece—and hit 
some radar that—repaired in a couple, 3 
days. Did we inflict any damage? No. Did 
we have any of our allies helping? Well, we 
have Great Britain. They're always very loyal 
to us, and I appreciate that. And of course 
Kuwait, even though they had to find out 
they had 5,000 troops coming. They didn’t 
even understand that. We had to get their 
permission. 

The bottom line is, we went in there alone. 
We're supposed to be operating under a 
U.N. resolution. We did it without any of our 
allies that helped us in the Gulf. 

The President. Senator Dole has, two or 
three times before tonight, criticized me for 
working with the U.N. Now I’m being criti- 
cized for not working with the U.N. 

Senator Dole. That’s not the U.N. 

The President. Sometimes the United 
States has to act alone, or at least has to act 
first. Sometimes we cannot let other coun- 
tries have a veto on our foreign policy. I 
could not send soldiers into the north of Iraq; 
that would have been wrong. I could reduce 
Saddam Hussein’s ability to threaten Kuwait 
and his other neighbors again. That’s what 
I did; I still believe it was the right thing 
to do. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole, on your photo- 
op foreign policy charge against the Presi- 
dent 

Senator Dole. Not mine. 

Mr. Lehrer. No, no, | mean your charge 
against the President that he has a photo- 
op foreign policy; does the Middle East sum- 
mit last week fall into that category? 

Senator Dole. Well, there were some 
good pictures, but does it fall into that cat- 
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egory? I don’t know. I want to be very seri- 
ous. I have supported the President when 
I thought he was right on Bosnia; I supported 
him on NAFTA and GATT. So it’s not that 
we always disagree; others disagreed with us. 
The Mideast is very difficult. But it seemed 
to me just as an observer that before you 
would call somebody to America, you would 
have some notion what the end result might 
be. Now, maybe it’s better just to get to- 
gether and sit down and talk; maybe that was 
the purpose. And I know talks have—[in- 
audible |—-started again today. 

But again, it’s almost like an ad hoc foreign 
policy. It’s ad hoc. It’s sort of, “Well, we get 
up in the morning and read the papers and 
what country’s in trouble, we'll have a meet- 
ing.” To me, that’s not the strategy that I 
think that people expect from America. I 
think we have lost credibility. And I say this 
very honestly, without any partisanship. 
We've lost credibility around the world. Our 
allies don’t—they’re not certain what we’re 
going to do, what our reaction, what our re- 
sponse is going to be. 

Nobody suggested sending troops to Iraq, 
if that was the hint there from the President. 
But I do think that Saddam Hussein is 
stronger than he was, and I do believe that 
we didn’t gain a great deal in the Mideast 
by bringing three of the four leaders—one 
refused to come—to Washington, DC. 

The President. We have a very consistent 
policy in the Middle East: It is to support 
the peace process, to support the security of 
Israel, and to support those who are prepared 
to take risks for peace. It is a very difficult 
environment. The feelings are very strong. 
There are extremists in all parts of the Mid- 
dle East who want to kill that peace process. 
Prime Minister Rabin gave his life because 
someone in his own country literally hated 
him for trying to bring peace. 

I would liked to have had a big, organized 
summit, but those people were killing each 
other—rapidly. Innocent Arab children, in- 
nocent Israeli people—they were dying. So 
much trust has broken down in the aftermath 
of the change of government. I felt that if 
I could just get the parties together to say, 
let’s stop the violence, start talking, commit 
to the negotiations, that would be a plus. 
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Now, today the Secretary of State is in the 
Middle East, and they've started negotia- 
tions. And all of those leaders promised me 
they would not quit until they resolved the 
issues between them and got the peace proc- 
ess going forward again. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole. 

Senator Dole. Well, I was disappointed 
the President did not call for an uncondi- 
tional end to the violence. I mean, it seemed 
to me the violence would stop when these 
leaders came to America. The killing and the 
tragedies had taken place, and it’s unfortu- 
nate. And it is a difficult area; no doubt about 
it. It shouldn’t be politicized in any way, by 
the President or by his opponent, and I don’t 
intend to politicize it. I hope that they have 
talked, and I hope they've reached some re- 
sult and that the killing will end. 


Vision for the Future 


Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President, in your ac- 
ceptance speech in Chicago, you said the real 
choice in this race is, quote, “whether we 
build a bridge to the future or a bridge to 


the past, about whether we believe our best 
days are still out there or our best days are 
behind us, about whether we want a country 
of people all working together or one where 
you're on your own.” End quote. Are you 
saying that you believe Senator Dole is a man 
of the past and if elected President he would 
lead the country backward? 

The President. Well, I'm saying that Sen- 
ator Dole said in his fine speech in San Diego 
that he wanted to build a bridge to the past. 
And I think I know what he meant by that. 
He is troubled, as I am, by some of the things 
that go on today. But I believe America is 
the greatest country in human history be- 
cause we have maintained freedom and in- 
creasing prosperity by relentlessly pushing 
the barriers wr ad am the barriers of the 
present, always moving into the future. 

That’s why when I became President I was 
determined to kind of move beyond this old, 
stale debate that had gone on in Washington 
for too long, to get this country moving again. 
And that’s why we've got a country with 10! 
million more jobs and record numbers of 
new businesses and rising incomes and fall- 
ing crime rates and welfare roll rates. That’s 
why we're moving in the right direction. 
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And I’m trying to emphasize that what I 
want to do is to continue to do that. That's 
why my balanced budget plan will still invest 
and grow this economy. That’s why I want 
a tax cut for education and childrearing, but 
it’s got to be paid for. That’s why I want to 
continue the work we have done, over par- 
tisan opposition, to work with communities 
to bring that crime rate down until our 
streets are all safe again. 

These are my commitments. I am very ori- 
ented toward the future. I think this election 
has to be geared toward the future. I think 
America’s best days are still ahead. But we've 
got to build the right bridge. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole. 

Senator Dole. You know, the President 
reminds me sometimes of my brother, 
Kenny, who is no longer alive, but Kenny 
was a great talker. And he used to tell me 
things that I knew were not quite accurate, 
so we always had a rule, we divided by 6. 
Now, maybe in your case, maybe just 2. 

But 11 million new jobs and everything— 
I mean, the President can’t take credit for 
everything that Governors are doing or that’s 
happening in New York City when it comes 
to the murder rate and then not be respon- 
sible for the bad things that happen, whether 
it’s drug use or something else in America. 
And so it seems to me that we can talk 
about—well, we called Kenny the great exag- 
gerator because he just liked to make it 
sound a little better; it made him feel better. 
When it comes to bridges, I want a bridge 
to the future. I also want a bridge to the 
truth. We have to tell the truth. We've got 
people watching tonight and listening tonight 
trying to find the truth. 

And the truth is, there’s a lot wrong with 
America. We need a strong economic pack- 
age. We need a tax cut. We need the $500 
child credit. And we'll have that soon. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President. 

The President. I do not for a moment 
think I’m entitled to all the credit for the 
good things that have happened in America. 
But where I have moved to work with the 
American people to help them have the tools 
to make the most of their own lives, I think 
I should get some credit for that. I also per- 
sonally took responsibility tonight when Sen- 
ator Dole asked me about the drug problem. 
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But you know, I think my ideas are better 
for the future. Senator Dole voted against 
student loans, against Head Start, against 
creating the Department of Education. If he 
gets elected President, we'll start the new 
century without anyone in the Cabinet of the 
President representing education and our 
children. I personally don’t think that’s the 
right kind of future Sor America, and I think 
we ought to take a different tack. 


Education 


Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole, do you still 
favor eliminating the Department of Edu- 
cation? 

Senator Dole. Yes. | didn’t favor it when 
it was started. I voted against it. It was a trib- 
ute after President Carter's election to the 
National Education Association, who sent a 
lot of delegates to the Democratic Conven- 
tion, who give 99.5 percent of their money 
to Democrats and the President. And a lot 
of the teachers send their kids to private 
schools or better public schools. 

So what we want to do is called oppor- 
tunity scholarships. Now, some say, “Oh, 
you're Republican; you can’t be reaching out 
to these people.” I've reached out to people 
all my life. I've worked on the food stamp 
program proudly and the WIC program and 
the school lunch program with Senators like 
George McGovern, Hubert Humphrey, and 
others, to name a few of my Democratic 
friends. I’m not some extremist out here. I 
care about people. I have my own little foun- 
dation that’s raised about $10 million for the 
disabled. I don’t advertise it—just did, 
haven't before. I try to do a lot of things that 
I think might be helpful to people. 

So it seems to me that we ouglhit to take 
that money we can save from the Depart- 
ment of Education, put it into opportunity 
scholarships, and tell little Landa Shake. 
speare out in Cleveland, Ohio, and tell your 
mother and father you’re going to get to go 
to school because we're going to match what 
the State puts up, and you're going to get 
to go to the school of your choice. 

don’t fault the President or the Vice 
President for sending their children to pri- 
vate schools or better schools; I applaud 
them for it. I don’t criticize them. But why 
shouldin’t everybody have that choice? Why 
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shouldn’t low-income Americans and low- 
middle-income Americans? I'm _ excited 
about it. It’s going to be a big, big oppor- 
tunity for a lot of people. 

The President. Let me say, first of all, I’m 
all for students having more choices. We've 
worked hard to expand public school choice. 
In my balanced budget bill there are funds 
for 3,000 new schnell created by teachers 
and pafents, sometimes by business people, 
called charter schools that have no rules. 
They’re free of bureaucracy and can only sta 
in existence if they perform and teach chil 
dren. The ones that are out there are doing 
well. 

What I’m against is Senator Dole’s plan 
to take money away from all of the children 
we now help with limited Federal funds and 
help far fewer. If we’re going to have a pri- 
vate voucher plan, that ought to be done at 
the local level or the State level. But Senator 
Dole has consistently opposed Federal help 
to education. He voted against student loans, 
he voted against my improved student loan 

lan, he voted against the national service 

bill, against the Head Start bill. He voted 
— our efforts in safe and drug-free 
schools. He has voted against these pro- 
grams. He does not believe it. That's the 
issue. 

Ninety percent of our kids are out there 
in those public schools, and we need to lift 
their standards and move them forward with 
the programs like those I’ve outlined in this 
campaign. 

Senator Dole. 1 had better correct the 
President. I don’t know what time it is, but 
it’s probably getting late. But I want to cor- 
rect—all of these things I voted against, they 
were probably part of some big package that 
had a lot of pork in it, or a lot of things that 
we shouldn’t have had, and we probably 
voted no. I’ve supported all of the education 
programs; I’ve supported Head Start. I think 
we ought to look at it. 

So I don’t want anybody out there to think 
that we've just been voting no, no, no. Let’s 
give low-income parents the same right that 
people of power and prestige have in Amer- 
ica and let them go to better schools. Let’s 
turn the schools back to the teachers and 
back to the parents and take it away from 
the National Education Association. 
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Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President, what’s wrong 
with the school choice proposal? 

The President. | support school choice. 
I support school choice. I have advocated ex- 
pansions of public school choice alternatives 
and, I said, the creation of 3,000 new schools 
that we are going to help the States to fi- 
nance. 

But if you’re going to have a private vouch- 
er i’ thed oo to be demnined by 
States and localities where they're raising and 
spending most of the money. I simply think 
it’s wrong to take money away from programs 
that are —_ build basic skills for kids— 
90 percent of them are in the public 
schools—to take money away from programs 
that are helping fund the school luneh pro- 
gram, that are helping to fund the other pro- 
grams that are helping our schools to im- 
prove their standards. 

Our schools are getting better. And our 
schools can be made to be even better still 
with the right kind of community leadership 
and —— at the school level. I have 
been a strong force for reform. And Senator, 
I remind you that a few years ago, when I 
supported a teacher testing law in my home 
State, I was pretty well lambasted by the 
teachers association. I just don’t believe we 
— to be out there running down teachers 
and attacking them the way you did at the 
Republican Convention. I think we ought to 
be lifting them up and moving our children 
forward. 

And let me just say, that budget you passed 
that I vetoed would have cut 50,000 kids out 
of Head Start. It would have eliminated the 
AmeriCorps plan. And it would have cut back 
on student loans and scholarships. Now, it 
would have; that’s a fact. That’s one of the 
big reasons I vetoed it. We need to be doing 
more in education, not less. 

Senator Dole. Well, the AmeriCorps pro- 
gram, I must say, if that’s one of your suc- 
cesses I wouldn't speak about it too loudly. 
It’s cost about $27,000 to pay people to vol- 
unteer. We've got 4 million young people vol- 
unteering every year. The number hasn't 
gone down. And you pick out 20,000, wheth- 
er they need the money or not, and they get 
paid for volunteering. 

I like young people. I like teachers. I’m 
a product of public schools. You attended a 
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private school for some time in your life. I 
like teachers. You’re not for school choice. 
You can’t be for school choice, because it’s 
that special interest money again. When 
you're getting 99.5 percent of the mioney— 
we don’t know what happened to the other 
5 percent; we're looking for it. Somebody 
got it. But it all went to Democrats, and this 
is part of that liberal establishment, one of 
those liberal things that you just can’t do. 
You're for school uniforms aad curfews, and 
you're Opposed to truancy. Now, that’s not 
reform, Mr. President. 

Why can’t Landel Shakespeare in Cleve- 
land or Pilar Gonzalez in Milwaukee give 
their children an opportunity to go to a better 
school? Some schools aren’t safe; some 
schools aren’t even safe. Your choice is noth- 
ing. Let’s give them a real choice, the kind 
of choice you have and the kind of choice 
a lot of people have in America. If we want 
to stop crime and teenage pregnancy, let’s 
start with education. 

The President. First of all, Senator Dole, 
let’s set the record straight. I was able, for 
2 years when I was a very young boy, to go 
to a Catholic school, but I basically went to 

ublic schools all my life. And I’ve worked 
hard for a long time to make them better. 
Ninety percent of our kids are there. 

It’s amazing to me—you are all for having 
more responsibility at the local level for ev- 
erything except schools, where we don’t have 
very much money at the Federal level to 
spend on education. We ought to spend it 
helping the 90 percent of the kids that we 
can help. If a local school district in Cleve- 
land or aityplace else wants to have a private 
school choice plan like Milwaukee did, let 
them have at it. I might say, the results are 
highly ambiguous. But I want to get out there 
and give a better education opportunity to 
all of our children. And that’s why I vetoed 
the budget that you passed with $30 billion 
in education cuts. It was wrong, and my plan 
for the future is better. 


Political Philosophy 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President. 

Senator Dole, at the Republican Conven- 
tion you said the following, and I quote: “It 
is demeaning to the Nation that within the 
Clinton administration, a corps of the elite 
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who never grew up, never did anything real, 
never sacrificed, never suffered, and never 
learned should have the power to fund with 
your earnings their dubious and self-serving 
schemes.” End quote. Whom, precisely, and 
what, precisely, did you have in mind? 

Senator Dole. 1 had precisely in mind a 
lot of the people that were in the White 
House and other agencies who have never 
been—had any experience, who came to 
Washington without any experience. They're 
all very liberal, of course, or they wouldn’t 
be in the administration. And their idea was 
that they knew what was best for the Amer- 
ican people. 

Now, I feel very strongly about a lot of 
things. I feel strongly about education. I want 
to help young people have an education, just 
as I had an education after World War II 
with the GI bill of rights. And we've had mil- 
lions of young men and women in subse- 
quent wars change the face of the Nation 
because the Government helped with their 
education. 

Now, the reason they don’t want to have— 
you know, the reason the President can’t sup- 
port this is pretty obvious. It’s not taking any- 
thing away from schools. It’s new money. It’s 
not going to be taken away from anybody 
else except it will downsize the Department 
of Education. 

But this is a very liberal administration. 
This is the administration that gave you the 
big tax cut. This is the administration that 
tried to take over health care and impose a 
governmental system. This is the administra- 
tion that fought regulatory reform and that’s 
putting a lot of small-business men and 
small-business women out of business. This 
is the administration that fought the balanced 
budget amendment and vetoed a balanced 
budget and vetoed welfare reform twice. And 
the list goes on and on and on. 

That’s what I had in mind. I want people 
in my administration and will have people 
in my administration who understand Amer- 
ica. There won’t be 10 millionaires and 14 
lawyers in the Cabinet. They'll be people 
with experience and people who understand 
America and people who know the hard 
knocks in life. 

The President. When Senator Dole made 
that remark about all the elitists, young 
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elitists in the administration, one of the 
young men who works for me who grew up 
in a house trailer looked at me and said, “Mr. 
President, I know how you grew up. Who 
is he talking about?” And you know, this lib- 
eral charge, that’s what their party always 
drags out when they get in a tight race. It’s 
sort of their golden oldie, you know, it’s a 
record they think they can play that every- 
body loves to hear. [Laughter] And I just 
don’t think that dog will hunt this time. 

The American people should make up 
their own mind. Here’s the record: We cut 
the deficit 4 years in a row for the first time 
since before the Civil War—I mean, before 
World War Il—and maybe before the Civil 
War, too. [Laughter] We've got 104% million 
new jobs. We've got record numbers of new 
small businesses. We made every one of 
them eligible for a tax cut. We've got declin- 
ing crime rates, 2 million fewer people on 
welfare rolls before welfare reform passed, 
and a 50 percent increase in child support, 
and a crime bill with 60 death penalties, 
100,000 police, and the assault weapons ban. 

The American people can make up their 
mind about whether that’s a liberal record 
or a record that’s good for America. Liberal, 
conservative, you put whatever label you 
want on it. 

Senator Dole. Well, | think it’s pretty lib- 
eral; I'll put that label on it. When you take 
a look at all the programs you've advocated, 
Mr. President, thank goodness we had a Re- 
publican Congress there. The first thing you 
did when you came into office was send up 
a stimulus package that said, we’ve got a little 
pork we want to scatter around America, $16 
billion. And even some in your own party 
couldn’t buy that. 

I remember talking by the telephone—I’m 
not even certain you were too excited about 
it—I'll never repeat what I talk with the 
President about, but in any event, we saved 
the taxpayers $16 billion. And then came 
some other programs and then came health 
care and then came the tax increase. And 
a lot of these things just stopped in 1994 be- 
cause then the Congress changed, and I think 
we've done a good job. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President, if you’re not 
a liberal, describe your political philosophy. 
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The President. | believe that the purpose 
of politics is to give people the tools to make 
the most of their own lives, to reinforce the 
values of opportunity and responsibility, and 
to build a sense of community so we're all 
working together. I don’t believe in discrimi- 
nation. I believe you can protect the environ- 
ment and grow the economy. I believe that 
we have to do these things with a Govern- 
ment that’s smaller and less bureaucratic but 
that we have to do them nonetheless. 

It’s inconvenient for Senator Dole, but the 
truth is I’ve reduced the size of Government 
more than my Republican predecessors. And 
I did stop them, I admit that; I sure stopped 
their budget. Their budget cut enforcement 
for the Environmental Protection Agency by 
a third. It cut funds to clean up toxic waste 
dumps—with 10 million of our kids still living 
within 4 miles of a toxic waste dump—by 
a third. It ended the principle of the polluters 
should pay for those toxic waste dumps un- 
less it was very recent. Their budget weak- 
ened our support for education $30 billion, 
even cut funds for scholarships and college 
loans. Their budget cut $270 billion in Medi- 
care. And finally, their budget withdrew the 
national guarantee of health care to poor chil- 
dren, families with children with handicaps, 
the elderly in nursing homes, poor pregnant 
women. It was wrong for the country, and 
calling it conservative won't make it right. It 
was a bad decision for America and would 
have been bad for our future if I hadn't 
stopped it. 

Senator Dole. Well, the President can de- 
fine himself in any way he wants, but I think 
we have to look at the record. Go back to 
the time he was, what, Texas director for 
George McGovern. George McGovern is a 
friend of mine, so I don’t mean—but he was 
a liberal, proud liberal. 

I've just finished reading a book. I think 
it’s called, what is it, “The Demise of the 
Democratic Party” by Ronald Radosh or 
something, talking about all the liberal influ- 
ences in the administration, whether it’s or- 
ganized labor or whether it’s the Hollywood 
elite or whether it’s some of the media elite 
or whether it’s the labor unions or whatever. 

And so I think—you take a look at it, but 
the bottom line is this: I think the American 
people probably lose sight of all of these bills 
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and all these things. They want to know 
what’s going to happen to them. They've all 
got a lot of anxieties out there. 

Did anybody complain when you raised 
taxes? Did anybody go out and ask the peo- 
ple, “How are you going to pay the extra 
money?” That’s why we want an economic 
package. We want the Government to pinch 
their pennies for a change instead of the peo- 
ple pinching their pennies. That’s what our 
message is to people watching, not all this 
back and forth—you voted this way, you 
voted that way. We want a better America 
as we go into the next century. 

The President. The way to get a better 
America is to balance the budget and protect 
Medicare, Medicaid, education, and the en- 
vironment; to give a targeted tax cut—and 
let me talk about the education tax cut—to 
let people have a $10,000 deduction for the 
cost of college tuition in any year, any kind 
of college tuition; to give families a tax credit, 
a dollar-for-dollar reduction in their taxes for 
the cost of a typical community college so 
we can open that to everybody, and then to 
let people save in an IRA and withdraw from 
it without a tax penalty for education, 
homebuying, or medical expenses. That’s the 
right way to go into the 21st century, balance 
the budget and cut taxes, not balloon with 
this $550 billion tax scheme. 


Personal Differences 


Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole, we’ve talked 
mostly now about differences between the 
two of you that relate to policy issues and 
that sort of thing. Are there also significant 
differences in the more personal area that 
are relevant to this election? 

Senator Dole. Let me say first on the 
President’s promise for another tax cut—I 
mean, I've told people as I travel around, 
“All of you who got the tax cut he promised 
last time, vote for him in 96,” and not many 
hands go up. So the question is, would you 
buy a used election promise from my oppo- 
nent? 

The people want economic reform. 
They're ae a hard time making ends 
meet. You got one parent working for the 
Government, the other parent working for 
the family. And this is important business. 
This is about getting the economy moving 
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again. This is about American jobs and op- 
portunities. It’s about the Government, as I 
said before, pinching its pennies for a change 
instead of the poor taxpayer. When they raise 
your taxes, ni we runs around asking peo- 
ple, “Where are you going to get the extra 
money?” I think the Government can do bet- 
ter. 

Are there personal differences? 

Mr. Lehrer. That are relevant to this. 

Senator Dole. Well, my blood pressure 
is lower and my weight, my cholesterol. But 
I will not make health an issue in this cam- 
paign. [Laughter] I think he’s a bit taller than 
I am. But I think there are personal dif- 
ferences. I mean, I don’t like to get into per- 
sonal matters. 

As far as I’m concerned, this is a campaign 
about issues. It’s about my vision for America 
and about his liberal vision for America, and 
not about personal things. And I think his 
liberal vision is a thing of the past. I know 
he wants to disown it. I wouldn’t want to 
be a liberal either, Mr. President, but you're 
stuck with it because that’s your record. It’s 
your record in Arkansas, the biggest tax in- 
crease in history, the biggest crime increase 
in history, biggest drug increase in history 
in Arkansas. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President. 

The President. Well, just for the record, 
when I was a Governor, we had the lowest 
second lowest tax burden of any State in the 
country, the highest job growth rate of any 
State when I ran for President, and were 
widely recognized for a lot of other advances. 

But the important thing is, what are we 
going to do now? I think a targeted tax cut 
is better for our future, targeted to education 
and childrearing, with the rest of the edu- 
cation plan—hooking up all of our classrooms 
to the Internet by the year 2000, making sure 
we've got an army of reading volunteers, 
trained people to teach with parents and 
teachers so that our 8-year-olds can learn to 
read; investing in our environment, cleaning 
up two-thirds of the worst toxic waste dumps. 
Those plans are better than this $550 billion 
tax scheme. 

Now, remember, folks, even Senator 
Dole’s campaign cochair, Senator D’Amato, 
says he’s got to cut Medicare to pay for this. 
Everybody who has looked at it, 500 econo- 
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mists, 7 Nobel Prize winners, say it’s bad for 
the economy. It’s going to blow a hole in 
the deficit, raise taxes on 9 million people, 
and require bigger cuts than the one I ve- 
toed. 

Our plan is better. It will take us into the 
future with a growing economy and healthier 
families. 

Senator Dole. Well, I’m really encour- 
aged to know of your renewed friendship 
with Al D’Amato, and I know he appreciates 
it. [Laughter] You didn’t even have tax cuts 
in your budget, Mr. President, the first 2 
years you were President. It wasn’t until we 
had a Republican Congress that you even 
thought about—you talked about tax cuts. 

And getting back to personal differences, 
I think, Jim, if you're a little more specific, 
but I think the President could clarify one 
thing tonight, and that’s the question of par- 
dons. I know you talked about it with Jim 
Lehrer on the PBS show. And I’ve never dis- 
cussed Whitewater, as I’ve told you person- 
ally; I’m not discussing Whitewater now. But 
I am discussing a power the President has 
to grant pardons, and hopefully in the next 
segment you could lay that to rest. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President. 

The President. Well, first of all, he made 
that remark about Senator D’Amato. He’s ar- 
ranged for me to spend a lot more time with 
Senator D’Amato in the last couple of years, 
and so I’m more familiar with his comments 
than I used to be. [Laughter] 

Let me say what I’ve said already about 
this pardon issue. This is an issue they 
brought up. There has been no consideration 
of it, no discussion of it. Pll tell you this: I 
will not give anyone special treatment, and 
I will strictly adhere to the law. And that is 
what every President has done, as far as I 
know in the past. But whatever other Presi- 
dents have done, this is something I take seri- 
ously, and that’s my position. 

Senator Dole. But it seems to me the 
President shouldn’t have any comment at all, 
particularly where it’s someone where you've 
had business dealings. I mean, you may be 
sending a signal; I don’t know. I’m not ques- 
tioning anybody. But as the President of the 
United States, when somebody asks you 
about pardons, you say “no comment,” pe- 
riod. And I think he made a mistake, and 
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I think when you make a mistake, you say, 
“I made a mistake.” But apparently his posi- 
tion hasn’t changed. 

If there are other specific areas—but be- 
yond that, I haven’t gotten into any of these 
things, as the President knows. We've had 
that discussion. And again, I know Senator 
D’Amato I think may have had a hearing or 
two on Whitewater; I can’t remember. 
[Laughter] But he’s not my general chair- 
man, he’s a friend of mine. And so is Senator 
Kennedy a friend of yours 

The President. You bet. 

Senator Dole. | remember one day on the 
floor, I said, “Now, gentlemen, let me tax 
your memories,” and Kennedy jumped up 
and said, “Why haven’t we thought of that 
before?” [Laughter] One of your liberal 
friends. 

The President. That’s right. Thank you. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President, 30 seconds. 

The President. No comment. [Laughter] 

Senator Dole. What's the subject matter? 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole, if you could 
single out one thing that you would like for 
the voters to have in their mind about Presi- 
dent Clinton on a policy matter or a personal 
matter, what would it be? Something to know 
about him, understand it, and appreciate it. 

Senator Dole. See, if I say anything, it’s 
going to be misconstrued. I don’t think this 
is even a race between the two—it’s about 
our vision for America. I happen to like Presi- 
dent Clinton personally. I’m addressing him 
all evening as Mr. President. I said in 1992 
he didn’t extend that courtesy to President 
Bush. But I respect the Presidency. 

I’ve served under a number of Presidents; 
they all have their strengths, and they all have 
their weaknesses. So I'd rather talk about my 
strengths. I think I have my strengths. I think 
the best thing going for Bob Dole is that Bob 
Dole keeps his word. It’s a question between 
trust and fear. And I would say I think, Mr. 
President, about all you’ve got going in this 
campaign is fear. You’re spending millions 
and millions of dollars in negative ads, fright- 
ening senior citizens. I know this to be a fact, 
because I had one tell me last week, “Sen- 
ator, don’t cut my Medicare.” 

I’m trying to save your Medicare, just as 
I rescued Social Security with a bipartisan 
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commission. I have relatives on Medicare. I 
used to sign welfare checks for my grand- 
parents. I know all about poverty and all 
about need and all about taking care of peo- 
ple, and that’s been my career in the United 
States Senate. 

And I'll keep my word on the economic 
package. If I couldn’t cut taxes and balance 
the budget at the same time, I wouldn’t look 
you in the eye tonight in your living room, 
or wherever you may be, and say that this 
is good for America. People will tell you who 
have served with Bob Dole, agree or dis- 
agree, he kept his word. That’s what this race 
is all about. 

The President. I'd like the American peo- 
ple to know that I have worked very hard 
to be on their side and to move this country 
forward, and we're better off than we were 
4 years ago. 

But the most important thing is my plan 
for the 21st century is a better plan: a tar- 
geted tax cut; a real commitment to edu- 
cational reform; a deep commitment to mak- 
ing welfare reform work, with incentives to 
the private sector to move people from wel- 
fare to work—now we have to create those 
jobs, now that we’re requiring people to go 
to work; a commitment to step-by-step health 
care reform, with the next step helping peo- 
ple who are between jobs to access health 
care and not lose it just because they're out 
of work for a while; a commitment to grow 
the economy while protecting the environ- 
ment. 

That’s what I'd like them to know about 
me, that I’ve gotten up every day and worked 
for the American people and worked so that 
their children could have their dreams come 
true. And I believe we've got the results to 
show we’re on the right track. The most im- 
portant thing is I believe we've got the right 
ideas for the future. 

And like Senator Dole—I like Senator 
Dole. You can probably tell we like each 
other. We just see the world in different 
ways, and you folks out there are going to 
have to choose who you think is right. 

Senator Dole. Well, I'd say, you know, 
the first homeless bill in the Senate was the 
Dole-Byrd bill, part of the Byrd-Dole bill— 
I can’t remember who was in control then. 
I remember working with Senator Ribicoff 
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from Connecticut on the hospice program; 
we now have 2,500 hospices. 

As I said, I remember, I’ve worked all my 
life while I was in the Congress—I left on 
June 11th because I wanted the American 
people to know that I was willing to give up 
something. President Clinton ran for Gov- 
ernor in 1990 and said he was going to fill 
out his term, but he didn’t. He’s President, 
so I guess it’s a little better deal. 

But I wanted the American people to know 
that I was willing to give up something; it 
wasn’t just getting more power and more 
power. So I rolled the dice. I put my career 
on the line because I really believe the future 
of America is on the line. We can give you 
all these numbers. They don’t mean a thing 
if you’re out of work, you have nothing to 
eat, or you can’t have medical care, or you're 
holding a crack baby in your arms right now, 
and what do you do next? 

You know, America’s best days are ahead 
of us. I've seen the tough times. I know they 
can be better. And I'll lead America to a 
brighter future. 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President, what do you 
say to Senator Dole’s point that this election 
is about keeping one’s word? 

The President. Let’s look at that. When 
I ran for President, I said we’d cut the deficit 
in half in 4 years; we’ve cut it by 60 percent. 
I said that our economic plan would produce 
8 million jobs; we have 102 million new jobs. 
We're number one in autos again, record 
numbers of new small businesses. I said we'd 

ass a crime bill that would put 100,000 po- 
ice on the street, ban ste weapons, and 
deal with the problems that ought to be dealt 
with with capital punishment, including cap- 
ital punishment Pe drug kingpins. And we 
did that. 

I said we would change the way welfare 
works. And even before the bill passed, we 
had moved nearly 2 million people from wel- 
fare to work, working with States and com- 
munities. I said we’d get tougher on child 
support, and child support enforcement is up 
50 percent. 

I said that I would work for tax relief for 
middle-class Americans. The deficit was big- 
ger than I thought it was going to be, and 
I think they're better off, all of us are, that 
we got those interest rates down and the defi- 
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cit down. The Republicans talk about it, but 
we're the first administration in anybody's 
lifetime looking at this program to bring that 
deficit down 4 years in a row. We still gave 
tax cuts to 15 million working Americans. 
And now I've got a plan that has been out 
there for 2 years—it could have been passed 
already, but instead the Republicans shut the 
Government down to try to force their budg- 
et and their plan on me, and I couldn’t take 
that. But we'll get the rest of that tax relief. 

And so I think when you can look at those 
results, you know that the plan I have laid 
out for the future has a very good chance 
of being enacted if you'll give me a chance 
to build that bridge to the 21st century. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator. 

Senator Dole. Well, there he goes 
again—I mean, it’s a line that has been used 
before—but exaggerating all of the things he 
did. He didn’t do all these things. Let’s take 
all of these 4, you know, years in a row. He 
came in with a high growth rate. The 1990 
budget agreement, which some didn’t like, 
had some very tough cost controls. It put a 
lot of pressure on Congress. The S&L crisis 
was over. They were starting to sell assets; 
all of that money was coming in. And he cut 
defense an extra $60 billion, threw a lot of 

ple out of work. 

He talks about a smaller Government. 
There are actually more people in Govern- 
ment, except for the people in defense-relat- 
ed jobs. They're gone. The Government is 
bigger than it was when President Kennedy 
was around, even though he says it’s not. In 
addition, the Republican Congress cut $53 
billion. So let’s give credit where credit is 
due. 

Governor Engler in Michigan cut taxes 21 
times, created a lot of new jobs. So did Gov- 
ernor Thompson. So did Governor Rowland. 
And a lot of people out there deserve credit, 
Mr. President. When I’m President of the 
United States, we’re going to have a Gov- 
ernors council, and we’re going to work di- 
rectly with the Governors, Republicans and 
Democrats, to the get power back to people 
and back to the States. 

The President. | think a lot of people de- 
serve credit, and I've tried to give it to them. 
But I believe that my plan is better than Sen- 
ator Dole’s ill-advised, $550 billion scheme, 
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which I will say again will blow a hole in 
the deficit. 

Our plan will balance the budget and grow 
the economy, preserve the environment, and 
invest in education. We have the right ap- 
proach for the future. And look at the results: 
It is not midnight in America, Senator. We 
are better off than we were 4 years ago. 

Mr. Lehrer. All right, that’s the last ques- 
tion, the last answer. Let’s go now to the clos- 
ing statements. 

Senator Dole. Are we done? 

Mr. Lehrer. Mr. President, you're first. 
Two minutes. 

The President. Well, first, Jim, let me 
thank you, and thank you, Senator Dole, and 
thank you, ladies and gentlemen, all of you 
listening tonight, for the chance you've given 
us to appear. I want to say in the beginning 
that I am profoundly grateful for the chance 
that you have given me to serve as President 
for the last 4 years. I never could have 
dreamed anything like this would come my 
way in life, and I've done my best to be faith- 
ful to the charge you've given me. 

I’m proud of the fact that America is 
stronger and more prosperous and more se- 
cure than we were 4 years ago. I’m glad we’re 
going in the right direction. And I’ve done 
my best tonight to lay out my plans for going 
forward to an even better future in the next 
century. 

I'd: like to leave you with the thought that 
the things I do as President are basically driv- 
en by the people whose lives I have seen 
affected by what does or doesn’t happen in 
this country: the autoworker in Toledo who 
was unemployed when I was elected and now 
has a great job, because we’re number one 
in auto production again; all the people I’ve 
met who used to be on welfare who are now 
working and raising their children—and I 
think what others could do for our country 
and for themselves if we did the welfare re- 
form thing in the proper way. 

I think of the man who grabbed me by 
the shoulder once with tears in his eyes and 
said his daughter was dying of cancer, and 
he thanked me for giving him a chance to 
spend some time with her without losing his 
job, because of the Family and Medical 
Leave Act. 
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I think of all the people that I grew up 
with and went to school with whom I stay 
in touch with and who never let me forget 
how what we do in Washington affects all 
of you out there in America. 

Folks, we can build that bridge to the 21st 
century, big enough and strong enough for 
all of us to walk across. And I hope that you 
will help me build it. 

Mr. Lehrer. Senator Dole, your closing 
statement, sir. 

Senator Dole. Thank you, Jim. Thank 
you, Mr. President. Thank everyone for 
watching and listening. 

I want to address my remarks to the young 
people of America, because they're the ones 
that are going to spend most of their life in 
the 21st century. They're the ones who have 
the challenges. And there are people out 
there making predictions that it’s not going 
to be the same; you're not going to have the 
opportunity; there is going to be more defi- 
cits, more drugs, more crime, and less con- 
fidence in the American people. And that’s 
what you’re faced with, what the parents are 
faced with and the grandparents are faced 
with. It’s important. It’s their future. 

And I would say to those—I know there 
are more young people experimenting with 
drugs today than ever before. Drug use has 
gone up. And if you care about the future 
of America, if you care about your future, 
just don’t do it. 

And I know that I am someone older than 
you, but I’ve had my anxious moments in m 
life. I've learned to feed myself and to ik 
and to dress. I’m standing here as proof that 
in America, the possibilities are unlimited. 
I know who I am, and I know where I’m 
from, and I know where I want to take Amer- 
ica. We are the greatest country on the face 
of the Earth. We do more good things for 
more people in our communities, our neigh- 
borhoods than anywhere that I know of. 

This is important business. This election 
is important. I ask for your support. I ask 
for your help. If you really want to get in- 
volved, just tap into my home page, 
www.dolekemp96.org. 

Thank you. God bless America. 


Note: The debate began at 9 p.m. at Horace 
Bushnell Memorial Hall. In their remarks, the 
candidates referred to President Saddam Hussein 
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of Iraq; President Rene Preval of Haiti; and Gov- 
ernors John Engler of Michigan, Tommy G. 
Thompson of Wisconsin, and John G. Rowland 
of Connecticut. 


Remarks at a Rally in Hartford 
October 6, 1996 


The President. Thank you. Folks, thank 
you for waiting. Thank you for being here. 
I would like to—first of all, I want you, be- 
fore you lose all your enthusiasm, join me 
in thanking our musicians, the Mike Rubow 
Quintet, the Trinity College—{applause|— 
thank you very much, from Trinity College. 
Thank you. 

Audience member. Where's Hillary? 

The President. Let me say I’m about all 
talked out tonight. But I want to thank 
for being here. Hillary and Chelsea had to 
go home; thanks for asking. But I believe the 
American people tonight got an accurate pic- 
ture of the differences in this election and 
the stakes in the election. And I personally 
thought that Senator Dole did a very good 
job of stating his position. I did the best I 
could to state mine. 

Audience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. 1 want to ask you to—I 
want you to keep cheering that for a month— 
but I want you to think about this. There 
are just about 4 weeks left, 4 weeks from 
Tuesday. And all of you—I’m really glad to 
see so many young people in this audience 
tonight. The one thing that is hard to convey 
in a debate like this, because all the answers 
and questions, you know, have to be done 
in a set period of time, is the whole sweep 
of this time we're living in. 

And I just want you to know that my hon- 
est belief is that the future that you will live 
will be the most interesting, unpredictable, 
and positive ways—time in all of human his- 
tory. If we do the right things to make sure 
that everybody has a chance to live up to 
the fullest of their ability and if we don’t for- 
get that the First Lady is right: It does take 
a village; we have to do this together. We 
have to do this together. And so, I just want 
to ask you—I just want to ask you to—— 

Audience member. It takes a village to 


raise a child. 
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The President. It sure does. Give him a 
hand. [Applause] And so look—so I want to 
ask you to keep this enthusiasm for 4 weeks 
and 2 days and to take a little time every 
day to engage your friends and neighbors 
about what's at stake in this election. This 
is really about how we're all going to live 
when we start a new century and ow this 
country is going to be when your kids are 
your age. We’re on the right track. You've 
given me a great boost tonight. Let's bear 
down and bring it home. 

Thank you, 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:36 p.m. in the 
Main Hall of Hartford Union Station. 


Proclamation 6930—Fire Prevention 
Week, 1996 


October 5, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our Nation has a long tradition of unity 
in the face of adversity, and Americans have 
always stood together to fight one of our most 
— and soeiniie problems—fire. 
We are fortunate to have so many dedicated 
public and private organizations working dili- 
gently to promote fire prevention and safety. 
Each October, Fire Prevention Week gives 
us an opportunity to remember family and 
friends who have been the victims of fire, 
and to redouble our efforts to prevent these 
tragedies. 

Uncontrolled, fire can destroy homes, live- 
lihoods, and lives. This year, in the wake of 
one of the most serious wildland fire seasons 
in history and a troubling series of arsons at 
houses of worship, we must join together and 
rededicate ourselves to fire prevention ef- 
forts. Whether working to stop church arsons 
or to avoid accidental fires in the home, we 
all have an important role to play. 

The National Fire Protection Association 
has selected “Let’s Hear it for Fire Safety: 
Test Your Detectors!” as the theme for Fire 
Prevention Week, 1996, and joins with the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency to 
communicate this lifesaving message. This 
year’s theme focuses on a vital and simple 
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element of home fire protection—smoke de- 
tectors. 

Smoke detectors can provide early warning 
and reduce the risk of dying in a home fire 
by almost half. The theme of this year’s Fire 
Prevention Week reinforces the need for reg- 
ular testing of home smoke detectors. The 
combination of a working smoke detector 
with a well-rehearsed escape plan can enable 
people to exit safely and quickly in the event 
of a fire. 

Thanks to the commitment and support of 
our Nation’s fire and emergency services, we 
continue to make fire prevention and fire 
safety a top priority in America. Too often, 
these dedicated champions of fire safety pay 
the ultimate price in service to their commu- 
nities. Last year, 102 firefighters died, and 
more than 94,500 were injured. On Sunday, 
October 13, 1996, we will pay our respects 
to these courageous men and women at the 
National Fallen Firefighters Memorial in 
Emmitsburg, Maryland. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim October 6 
through October 12, 1996, as Fire Prevention 
Week. I encourage the people of the United 
States to take an active role in fire prevention 
not only this week, but also throughout the 
year. I also call upon every citizen to pay trib- 
ute to the members of our fire services who 
have lost their lives or been injured in service 
to their communities, and to those men and 
women who carry on their noble tradition. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of October, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
ty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 9, 1996] 


NoTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on October 7, and it 
was published in the Federal Register on October 
10. 


Remarks to Business Leaders in 
Stamford, Connecticut 
October 7, 1996 


Thank you so much. Thank you, Carolyn 
Straddle, for reminding us ultimately of what 
free enterprise and opportunity are all about, 
giving people a chance to live up to the fullest 
of what God put inside them, a chance to 
live out their dreams, a chance to do right 
by their children, a chance to inspire others. 
Thank you, Bill Esrey, Paul Allaire, and 
George David, for your support and for your 
statements. 

I'd like to thank the people from our ad- 
ministration who are here today who helped 
us to put this remarkable group of business 
leaders together. Thank you, my old friend, 
Eli Segal. Thank you, Mack McLarty. Thank 
you, my campaign manager, Peter Knight. 
Thank you, Laura Tyson. Thank you, Alexis 
Herman, Nancy Rubin. There may be lots 
of others, but I saw those people here. I'll 
get a checklist, and we'll see how good a 
grade I made when this is over. [Laughter] 

I'd like to thank Mayor Malloy for welcom- 
ing us here to Stamford. I’m glad to be here. 
And I thank Mayor Ganim from Bridgeport. 
I think he’s here. And Governor Howard 
Dean from Vermont came in with me today, 
and we're going on from here to New Hamp- 
shire and Maine. And thank you, Governor. 

And I want to say a special word of thanks 
to Connecticut’s remarkable United States 
Senators, Chris Dodd and Joe Lieberman 
who are here to my right. Thank you very 
much. Chris Dodd and Joe Lieberman are 
two of the happiest people in the country 
with this announcement today of these 2,500 
plus leaders of American business supporting 
our campaign—a few hundred here today— 
people from all 50 States. We have people 
from 35 States here today, even people who 
came all the way from Alaska to be here. I 
thank you. 

They are—I say that Chris Dodd and Joe 
Lieberman are the happiest people because 
they, like I, have wondered for years why the 
Democratic Party should not have at least 
as much or more support from American 
business as the other party. And we never 
thought that being or helping ordinary peo- 


ple live up to their full potential was incon- 
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sistent with trying to build a strong business 
environment. In fact, I thought it was a pre- 
condition for helping people to live out their 
dreams. 

This is a country with a strong private 
economy. And if it doesn’t work, then our 
aspirations for all the people we want to help 
can never, never, never be fulfilled by any- 
thing the Government does. If there is not 
an effective partnership that is founded on 
a successful private economy, the rest of our 
endeavors are doomed to be thwarted. 

And so, Chris, as chairman of our party, 
and to my longtime friend Joe Lieberman 
as the chairman of the Democratic Leader- 
ship Council, which has been an engine of 
such a bevy of good ideas to move our coun- 
try forward—I want to thank both of you for 
your work, and this is your achievement 
today. Thank you. 

I was thinking when I was listening to 
George and Paul and Bill and Carolyn talk, 
and then I was looking at the people out here 
in the crowd that I know and the people here 
behind me—we have the heads of great cor- 
porations here, the biggest companies in the 
country. We have people here who represent 
cutting edge companies who are developing 
new frontiers of knowledge. We have people 
here doing old-fashioned American work bet- 
ter than it has ever been done before. We 
have people here in this audience who come 
from long lines of American business families 
who have, generation after generation, been 
prominent in the American free enterprise 
system. We have people here like Carolyn, 
who started with nothing, or my friend Katie 
Hancock who started out of her kitchen in 
Arizona in 1981, a long distance company. 
And all different—we have American immi- 
grants back here. We have African-Ameri- 
cans, Hispanic-Americans, people who came 
to this country without a penny in their pock- 
et. 

I was talking to a friend of mine the other 
day who lives in Florida, who has—I believe 
he’s got 10 children now, who came to the 
United States from the Philippines with one 
dollar and now has quite a few more. [Laugh- 
ter) Thanks to—he had an idea and turned 
it into a business and gave opportunity to 
people. 
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I wrote about some of these businesses in 
my book, and I talk about them all along, 
but you see here today how our country 
works at its best. This country is better off 
than it was 4 years ago not because of any- 
thing any of us did alone, including the Presi- 
dent. Our job is to create the conditions and 
to try to give people the tools to make the 
most of their own lives, and we have done 
our best to do that. 

But you can see what happens when we 
all work together. And that is my commit- 
ment to you, to do that for 4 more years, 
to try to build that bridge to the 21st century. 

I had a simple strategy. Bill said he liked 
it when someone has a simple strategy and 
goals and all that. I believe that a country, 
just like a company, big, small, or medium- 
sized, has got to have an animating vision and 
a strategy for carrying out that vision and 
some way of having benchmarks along the 
way to see if you’re doing what you ought 
to be doing, and not just on economic issues 
but also on social issues. 

One of the things that struck me when I 
traveled the country in 1991 and 1992 was 
how many people had just sort of given up 
on dealing with our social problems. They 
just sort of thought: Well, that’s just sort of 
the transaction cost of being in America in 
the 1990's: high crime, intractable welfare 
problems, exploding out-of-wedlock birth 
rates. This is part of being American, part 
of being in this world; it’s not just our coun- 
try, it’s every place else, nothing to be done 
about this. 

And I basically don’t believe that. I think 
all—just as I know the Bible tells us we'll 
have problems until the end of time because 
of flaws in human nature, I believe that. But 
I also believe we at least ought to be given 
new problems. [Laughter] I want my succes- 
sors to have a new set of challenges to deal 
with. 

And so we had an economic strategy to 
keep the American dream alive for everybody 
who was responsible, to keep our country the 
strongest force in the world, to bring our peo- 
ple together and a stronger sense of commu- 
nity so that we'll be strengthened by our di- 
versity, when every day all you have to do 
is pick up the paper or watch the evening 
news to see that differences among people, 
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racial, ethnic, religious, and other dif- 
ferences, are tearing the heart out of societies 
and regions all around the world. 

In America we're turning all those dif- 
ferences to our advantage. And I think more 
and more we're getting comfortable with the 
fact that we are more than ever still a nation 
of immigrants and that there are more immi- 
grants from more different places and that 
we have these differences. And it’s a great 
asset in a global economy that we’re all so 
different. As long as we share a common set 
of values and we show up every day and do 
the right thing—it’s in a way our meal ticket 
to the future. 

And the strategy we have pursued to try 
to expand opportunity, to try to tackle our 
social problems and generate more respon- 
sibility, and to keep building that American 
community, and then reaching out to the rest 
of the world, has worked. 

My economic benchmarks were cut the 
deficit in half, see if we can’t have 8 million 
jobs. We wound up with a 60 percent cut 
in the deficit and 10% million jobs, thanks 
to you and people like you all across the 
country. And I thank you for that. 

And Id like to point out that we have— 
of these new jobs, the largest percentage of 
these jobs are private sector jobs—-93 per- 
cent—than any recovery since the end of 
World War Ii—fewer Government jobs, 
more private jobs, any recovery since World 
War II. The Federal Government is about 
250,000 smaller, just under 250,000. State 
and local governments have grown, but over- 
all, the net contribution to those 10% million 
jobs from the Government sector is 7 per- 
cent. Your contribution is 93 percent. And 
that’s because, in no small measure, we are 
now adopting a lot of the techniques, im- 
proved productivity that many of you have 
incorporated over time. So we're moving in 
the right direction. 

We have expanded exports to historic lev- 
els with 200 trade agreements, 21 with Japan 
alone. And they make a difference. We have 
worked to try to help create more success 
stories like Carolyn. When I became Presi- 
dent the expensing provisions for small busi- 
nesses were $10,000 a year. They're $25,000 
now. If you’re just starting that’s a whole lot 
of money. It makes a big difference if you 
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have to invest more when you're just starting 
out. 

We've reformed the pension laws as the 
White House Conference on Small Business 
asked us to do to make it easier for people 
to take out 401(k) plans and then for the em- 
ployees of small businesses to carry it around 
job to job with them in a way that doesn’t 
discriminate against employers if they let 
them bring those plans with them. A very 
important issue. 

We made the health insurance premiums 
more deductible for self-employed people. 
And we're moving to do some other things 
that I believe will make health insurance 
more affordable. So these things are impor- 
tant. 

The Small Business Administration cut its 
budget and doubled the loan volume. And 
I’m proud of that. And I might add—we had 
a huge increase—we have increased loans to 
people in all categories. We had big increases 
in loans to women and minority business 
owners, and we didn’t change the standards 
a bit. We just went out and looked for people 
who were good people who had good ideas 
and tried to make sure they had a good 
chance to compete. 

So we have more to do. We were visiting 
before I came out here. One of the people 
up here on the stage, John Correnti from 
Nucor, said, “Remember, the only thing I 
ever asked of you was low interest rates. I'll 
do the rest.” [Laughter] He’s laughing back 
there, but it’s true. In order to do that we’ve 
got to continue this work on balancing the 
budget. We have to do it in the right way. 

There are others here who need in that 
balanced budget a strong American research 
budget. We’ve got another billion dollars in 
research in our balanced budget over 7 years. 
That’s an important part of our future. 

Even IBM—we’re doing a joint project 
with IBM. Some of you have heard me say 
this before: We’re going to build a supercom- 
puter that will do more calculations in a sec- 
ond than you can do with a hand-held cal- 
culator in 30,000 years. This dilemma about 
do you trust the Government or the people, 
that’s not it. The Government is just the peo- 
ple, acting together—just the people acting 
together. 
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There are some things that we can do bet- 
ter together than we can do alone. We can’t 
expect a lot of these initial investments to 
be made without Government research. The 
Internet is the product of a publicly funded 
research effort now being turned over to the 

rivate sector, as it should be. We don’t know 
- to run things like that, but the initial 
research, the ideas, the development should 
be done with a contribution from the public 
sector where it’s appropriate. The same thing 
is true in medical research, a lot of other 
areas. So we've got to keep doing that, and 
I feel very strongly that we can. 

Let me just say a word about the whole 
litany of other issues I’ve told you about— 
the social problems—to get to the welfare 
issue that I wanted to talk about today. I went 
around the country and discovered that there 
were lots of places where the crime rate was 

ing down, not going up. But it was going 

own for some very simple and straight- 
forward reasons. The police were going back 
to the streets again and not staying in their 
cars. They were working with neighborhoods. 
They knew kids on the street. They were pre- 
venting crime. They were being deployed in 
ways that prevented crime more and caught 
criminals quicker. And they wanted some 
help. 

And the crime bill of 94 was designed to 
put another 100,000 police on the streets be- 
cause in the previous 30 years, violent crime 
had tripled as our et ose had gone up 
and got more violent. But we'd only in- 
creased our police forces by 10 percent, and 
we hadn’t redeployed them. And because 
there were not enough of them, they were 
increasingly driving around in cars, isolated 
from the action. 

So that’s what the crime bill was all about, 
to increase the police forces by 20 percent, 
to - the police out there to prevent crime, 
and the assault weapons ban, the Brady bill, 
and all the rest. And it's working and that’s— 
so we're recontributing to a nationwide de- 
termination to get the crime rate down. 

We're now trying to get a million more 
volunteers, citizens to work in citizen patrols. 
And a lot of the people in the telecommuni- 
cations business had offered us phones for 
citizens patrols to go out there and work with 


the police. 
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San Diego, California, where our next de- 
bate is, you’d think they would have terrible 
roblems with crime. It’s right there on the 
Condi. and we do a lot of work to stem illegal 
immigration—the fifth lowest crime rate of 
any major city in America, partly because 
they have huge numbers of retirees in citi- 
zens patrols, working those neighborhoods in 
rtnership with the police, protecting the 
ids, going forward. So we can do something 
about that. 

The teen pregnancy rate has gone down 
for 4 years in a row and out-of-wedlock preg- 
nancies as a whole dropped in 1995 for the 
first time in 20 years because of local grass- 
roots community efforts that are working. 

So these things can be done. One good 
evidence that the private sector, too, is con- 
tributing to this, I might add, was the census 
report on the economy that comes out every 
year. And last week we learned that in 1995, 
for the first time in a long while, all classes 
of working people, without regard to their 
incomes, had an increase in their income. 
And that represented the biggest decline jn 
income inequality among working people in 
the United States in 27 years. That’s a tribute 
to the business sector working to let people 
share in the growth of the economy. 

So I say this to set this welfare issue up. 
It is not true that you can’t do anything about 
social problems. That is not true. And we 
have to, first of all, say to everyone in Amer- 
ica, get that out of your mind. Now, it is also 
not true that you can ask people in business 
to make their primary mission solving a social 
problem if it is inconsistent with the mission 
of business. 

Here is the welfare dilemma; I worked on 
weifare reform for 16 years. I’ve been in wel- 
fare offices. I’ve talked to lots of folks on wel- 
fare. I've talked to people who work with 
people on welfare. They all pretty much say 
what Carolyn said. Nearly everybody who is 
on it wants to be off. Nearly everybody who 
is not working is willing to work. But what's 
happened is that the fundamental nature of 
the population on welfare is very different 
from what it was 60 years ago when that pro- 
gram started. And now we live in a society 
where most people work and most parents 
work even when their children are young. 
And most people on welfare have become 
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increasingly unemployable and isolated from 
the rest of us. At least that’s true for about 
half of them. 

Now, in the last 4 years, the welfare rolls 
have gone down by almost 2 million, because 
we’ve worked with people like Governor 
Dean, who is here, with the Governors. 
We've had—43 States have established new 
partnerships with the Federal Government, 
to get out from under outdated rules, to 
change the welfare system to meet the needs 
of the new population, to move people from 
welfare to work. That, plus a growing econ- 
omy, helped us to reduce the welfare rolls 
by 2 million. 

Now we're left with people like the folks 
that Carolyn works with in Georgia. And we 
have to make greater efforts. I signed the 
welfare reform bill amidst great controversy. 
You all know it was very controversial. I ve- 
toed the first two bills because they took 
the—one of them took the guarantee of 
Medicaid coverage, the health care coverage, 
away from families on welfare, which | 
thought was a mistake, and messed with the 
school lunch program. They both did that, 
and I thought it was wrong. 

The third bill did not do that. Here’s what 
it does. Here’s what the bill that I signed 
does. It says, in this new system the National 
Government will continue to guarantee 
health care for poor families and nutrition 
and, if the welfare recipient goes to work, 
more money for child care than ever before. 
You heard her say that’s a big problem. But 
what used to be the welfare check—the wel- 
fare check now goes to people once a month; 
it’s part Federal money, part State money. 
What used to be the welfare check, we're 
going to send the Federal portion of that to 
the States and say, “You can decide how to 
spend this. You have 2 years for all the able- 
bodied people on welfare to turn that welfare 
check into a paycheck.” That’s what it says. 

Now, the people who criticized me for 
signing it say that it will never happen and 
we can’t do anything about it, and you’re con- 
signing these poor people to more poverty, 
and you're going to hurt the kids. I just hon- 
estly disagree with that. But I will tell you 
this: If we all lay down on the job, the new 
system will be worse for some poor people 
and their children than the old system. The 
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problem is that the old system had limits on 
it. There are always going to be a certain core 
of people who are able-bodied who were 
never brought into the mainstream of society 
and who were left in what is an increasingly 
physical isolation from the rest of mainstream 
society. And it’s wrong. And their kids were 
never going to get the chance they deserved. 
They were never going to have the future 
they deserved. And we were going to see a 
lot of people who never became part of the 
American mainstream. 

And this new system, if we do it right, gives 
us the chance to do what we should have 
done all along, which is to take poverty out 
of politics and turn welfare into not just a 
State-based but a community-based program 
where people are dealt with as people. 

All these folks are different. They have dif- 
ferent abilities. They have different prob- 
lems. They have different hurdles to over- 
come. And we should have—in Stamford, 
Connecticut, or Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
where I graduated from high school, or any 
other place in the country—a community- 
based welfare program where the employers 
of the community, the churches, all the peo- 
ple who are interested in this are all working 
together. And everybody who gets a chec 
knows that if they’re able-bodied they've get 
to go to work if there’s a job there. That's 
what we ought to have as a community-based 
program. 

So here’s the trick. How do you do that 
when you know that the Government still has 
a deficit, and we can’t create enough public 
service jobs to hire these folks? So they have 
to be hired in the private sector. And I can 
ask you to help, but I can’t ask you to do 
anything that undermines your own fun- 
damental mission, which is to make your 
business a success. 

That is what I want to talk about just a 
moment today because the welfare reform 
bill was just the first step. We now have to 
figure out how to reform welfare. That’s very 
different than passing a bill. We actually have 
to go out and do it. And while the States 
and the communities will be able to do a 
lot of this, we still have certain responsibil- 
ities, one I am attempting to meet by giving 
special tax credits to people who hire people 
off welfare and keep them hired for a year. 
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And we think that will help to move people, 
a million people, from welfare to work. 

But let me also say that I’m particularly 
glad that Bill Esrey is here today, and one 
person who wanted to be here and couldn’t 
is Bob Shapiro from Monsanto, because they 
have worked in Missouri with a program in 
Kansas City that I believe is what we ought 
to do everywhere. And that’s why I’ve been 
going around challenging every business per- 
son who ever cussed out the welfare system 
to go see the Governor, go see the mayor, 
work out a system where business can partici- 
pate in putting people back to work in ways 
that don’t hurt the business. 

How can we do it? My answer is, look at 
Kansas City. What they did was—and we 
gave them permission to do this; they had 
to change a lot of Federal rules. In Kansas 
City, they have a full employment council. 
They have one building where they do adult 
education, process people on welfare, deal 
with social problems, the whole nine yards. 
Business people, church people, welfare peo- 
ple—everybody in the community is rep- 
resented on this council. 

Here’s what we did to change the rules. 
They will give any employer who will hire 
someone new the welfare check for 4 years. 
If you hire somebody off welfare, you've got 
to pay them a minimum income that’s over 
the minimum wage—I don’t know exactly 
what it is now; it started out at $6 an hour— 
but we'll give you the welfare check. So let’s 
assume the welfare check is worth $2.50 an 
hour; that’s your premium for training peo- 
ple, for finding out what their problems are, 
for helping make sure their kids are going 
to be all right, for dealing with all of those 
things, and maybe dealing with somebody 
who has never been in the work force before 
and literally doesn’t even know such ele- 
mental things as how to show up on time 
and do basic things. But this is it; you get 
it. 

We're not asking you to do this totally out 
of the goodness of your heart. You take the 
welfare check, and you become the trainer. 
Now, consider what this will do. This means 
there won’t be any big programs where 
you're gathering huge numbers of people; in- 
stead, you will be integrating people into the 
mainstream of American life. And if every 
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business in the country, every church of any 
size in the country, every nonprofit in the 
country, everybody just hired one person, 
this problem would go away. 

And then in future times, when the econ- 
—a down and we have recessions, ev- 
erybody would be treated the same. Unem- 
ployed people would just be unemployed 
people. They'd be in a tough time. We'd take 
care of them until the economy got going 
again. But there wouldn’t be this separate 
class of people isolated as people on welfare 
unless they had some disability that pre- 
vented them from being in the mainstream. 
We wouldn't be isolating them anymore. 

This is important. There are other things 
that can be done. There are some people who 
are represented here who have made invest- 
ments in areas specifically so they could hire 
a disproportionate number of poor people. 
I know Eric Sklar of Burrito Brothers is doing 
that in the Washington area. Sandy Weill has 
a great program at Travelers, called the acad- 
emy of finance, which is designed in part to 
train people who might become welfare re- 
cipients to stay off of it in the first place. 

But I’m telling you, this is a problem we 
can solve. This is not rocket science. There 
is X number of people on welfare who never 
seem to get off but who are physically and 
mentally able to work. Maybe they need sub- 
stance abuse treatment. Maybe they need job 
training. Maybe they need something else. 
But now they're not categories anymore, 
they're people living in certain communities. 
And no one has an excuse anymore. 

And all you need, if you want to participate 
in this, is to make sure that your Governors 
and your community leaders and your legisla- 
tors make it possible for you to do what the 
business community can now do in a place 
like Kansas City. That’s all you need to do. 

I met—Bill and I were in Kansas City the 
other day with a guy that had 25 employees. 
It’s a great small business story. He stored 
data for the Federal Government. And he 
won all these competitive bid contracts—25 
employees. Five of them were former wel- 
fare recipients he had hired. And the way 
the Missouri program works is you have to 
promise to keep one person for a year unless 
they're really bad—they have to do some- 
thing terrible—and then you don’t have to 
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keep somebody if they're just unemployable. 
But you can keep one person in a job slot 
for up to 4 years and get the welfare check. 

However, you can keep the slot for 10 
years. So if you can promote them up or they 
can go on to other jobs or whatever, you 
might do 10 people in one job slot. But it’s 
a manageable thing, don’t you see, in a big 
country like ours, with all of these different 
employment units and all of these different 
sizes—this is a manageable thing. We can do 
this. 

And think how we'll feel if there’s no poli- 
tics in poverty. Think how we'll feel if we 
know that we treat everybody the same. And 
sure, at any given time in our country’s life, 
there will always be some people out of work. 
But there won't be this separate class of peo- 
ple who literally we have isolated and hurt 
terribly by not imposing more responsibility 
and giving more opportunity to, and their 
kids. 

This is a huge deal. But let me say—I will 
say again, only the private sector in America 
can prove that I was right to sign that bill, 
and those who thought I was wrong were 


wrong. The Government cannot hire all of 


these people. We still have a deficit. We're 
going to give the communities some funds, 
if my next budget prevails—some funds so 
that communities can help. There are all 
kinds of things that need to be done in com- 
munities that can help in the short run as 
we go through a transition. But this has basi- 
cally got to be a private sector show. 

So that’s the last point I want to make 
today. I am very gratified that every person 
here, every one of these executives has prom- 
ised to do what they can to help us meet 
this national challenge. I thank you for that. 
And I want you to help me get more execu- 
tives, more businesses in every community 
in the country to do it. 

Thank you. Thank you, and God bless you 
all. 


Norte: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. at the 
Rich Forum. In his remarks, he referred to Caro- 
lyn Straddle, president, CLS Paving; Bill Esrey, 
chairman and chief executive officer, Sprint Corp.; 
Paul Allaire, chairman and chief executive officer, 
Xerox Corp.; George David, chairman, United 
Technologies; Mayor Dannel P. Malloy of Stam- 
ford, CT; Mayor Joseph P. Ganim of Bridgeport, 
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CT; John Correnti, president, Nucor; Eric Sklar, 
chief executive officer, Burrito Brothers, Inc.; and 
Sandy Weill, chairman and chief executive officer, 
The Travelers Group, Inc. A portion of these re- 
marks could not be verified because the tape was 
incomplete. 


Remarks in Manchester, New 
Hampshire 


October 7, 1996 


Thank you. Thank you. Ladies and gentle- 
men, 5 years ago today, on October the 7th, 
1991, I came to New Hampshire. I am told 
that I am the only sitting President since your 
own Franklin Pierce to actually come to New 
Hampshire every single year of my Presi- 
dency. 

I can tell you that, on this gorgeous fall 
day, looking out at all of you and seeing so 
many of you who have been my friends now 
through good times and bad, there may be 
someone in America right now who’s happier 
than I am, but I have no idea who it would 
be. I am glad to be here. Thank you, and 
God bless you all. 

It’s great to be back in Manchester. I want 
to thank the mayor and all those who came 
out to the airport to greet me. I want to thank 
the two football teams who changed their 
schedule so we could all be here, the Central 
High JV and the Concord High JV. Let’s give 
them a hand. [Applause] Where are they? 
There they are back here and back there. 
Thanks. I want to thank the bands, the 
Central High School and the Spalding High 
School Marching Bands over here. Give 
them a hand; they did a great job. [Applause] 

I want to tell you how very proud I am 
to be up here with these fine candidates. I 
was listening to Arnie Arnesen speak, and I 
thought, she could double the energy in the 
House of Representatives all by herself. We 
need that kind of vigor in this country. 

And I heard Joe Keefe and I remembered 
how I employed him in the dark days to stay 
on as the chairman of the Democratic Party 
in New Hampshire, and he said he would, 
and what a difference a year and a half 
makes. Thank you, Joe Keefe, for fighting for 
New Hampshire, for America, and for the 
future of this country. 
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I looked at Dick Swett and I thought of 
the times when we talked in quiet places 
without big crowds about this country and 
its future. I remembered when he was for 
a law to require Congress to live under the 
same laws it imposes on the rest of us before 
it was popular, before anybody knew any- 
thing about it. And it’s the law of the land 
today. And I campaigned on it in 1992 in 
the State of New Hampshire because of the 
work that Dick Swett did. And he can do 
better work if you'll send him to the United 
States Senate where we can move forward 
and stop the negative forces and build the 
positive forces of America. 

And I was thinking of the first time I ever 
met Jeanne Shaheen and what a terrific Gov- 
ernor she would be for any State and espe- 
cially for New Hampshire. 

Jean, I thank you. And I thank you, Dick, 
for what you said about the debate last night. 
I enjoyed that debate, and I thank Senator 
Dole for joining me, and I believe that the 
American people got a pretty good feel for 
the differences between us, the differences 
in our views. And we just proved you can 
still do it and be civilized and decent and 
humane. And that’s the way we ought to con- 
duct our public affairs in this country. 

Four years ago when I came here, the 
issue was how we could get our economy 
going again, how we could pierce the rising 
tide of cynicism in our electorate, how we 
could pull this country back together again. 
Today, the issue is what path will we take 
to the 21st century? Are we on the right path, 
or should we turn back to another path? 

If you look at where we are now compared 
to where we were 4 years ago, just think back 
to then and what it was like in New Hamp- 
shire, a time of high unemployment, bank- 
ruptcies, rising frustration and anger. I said 
then and I repeat to you today: I want this 
country to go into the 21st century with the 
American dream alive for every single child 
in America, with our American community 
coming together instead of coming apart. 

Think how many places in the world today 
are crippled and face destruction because 
people who come from different religions or 
races or ethnic groups simply cannot get 
along. In America, we can all get along if 
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we share the same values and we honor our 
system and we show up for work. 

And I was determined to see this country 
continue to lead the world for peace and 
freedom. But 4 years ago you took me on 
faith. You don’t have to do that anymore. 
Now there’s a record: 10% million jobs, 
record numbers of new businesses, record 
exports of American products, 4 million 
new homeowners, 10 million homeowners 
who refinanced their homes at lower interest 
rates, 4 years of declining crime rates, child 
support up 50 percent, welfare rolls down 
2 million, out-of-wedlock births dropping for 
the first time in 20 years. This country is on 
the right track to the 21st century. 

Four years ago we doubted whether ordi- 
nary Americans would ever benefit even 
from an improving economy. But now we 
know we can turn that around. Since the pas- 
sage of our economic plan, the average in- 
come for families, the typical family in Amer- 
ica, has gone up more than $1,600 after infla- 
tion. Last year we had the biggest drop in 
poverty in 27 years, the lowest poverty rate 
among senior citizens ever recorded. And all 
people, all working people, were finally be- 
ginning to benefit from our endeavors. We 
had the biggest drop in inequality of working 
people’s incomes in 27 years. We are on the 
right track to the 21st century. 

And so I say to you, I hope that you in 
one month and one day, and all the American 
people like you all over this country, will 
make a decision to stay on that track, to plow 
new ground, to think new thoughts, to come 
up with new ideas, to leave behind the old 
debates, the old policies, and the things that 
got us in so much trouble because they were 
long out of date. 

Just think how far we have come and 
where we can go. We have cut the deficit 
by 60 percent. It’s gone down in all 4 years 
for the first time since the Second World 
War. Truth is, it’s gone down in 4 years for 
the first time since before the Civil War. But 
we had a surplus in some of those other 
years. 

But now we have to finish the job. People 
tell me—people tell me in Washington, 
“Now, don’t go anywhere and talk about bal- 
ancing the budget because it bores people 
now, and it requires tough decisions.” But 
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it’s important. Why? Because these declining 
deficits have meant as the Government bor- 
rows less money, it’s easier for you to borrow 
money. That’s why interest rates are lower 
for home mortgages, credit card rates, car 
payments, student loan payments, and busi- 
ness loans. That’s why they're lower, because 
we're bringing the deficit down. 

So I say to you, now we have to finish the 
job of balancing the budget in a way that 
enables us to continue to invest in education 
and research and protect the environment 
and the health care of our seniors and our 
families in need. Will you help me build that 
bridge to the 21st century? [Applause] 

We cut taxes for 15 million working fami- 
lies and made every small business in Amer- 
ica eligible for a substantial tax cut when they 
invest more in their business. Now we have 
to cut taxes to help families raise their chil- 
dren and educate them, to pay for buying 
a home, not to pay taxes when you sell a 
home, to deal with a medical emergency. 
Will you help me build that bridge to the 
21st century? [Applause | 

We passed the Family and Medical Leave 
Act. We just passed a bill to stop what I call 
drive-by deliveries, requiring—letting insur- 
ance companies force mothers and _ their 
newborn babies out of the hospital within a 
day. That’s over now. We ended that. 

We finally gave some recognition to the 
needs of mental health and health insurance 
policies. And finally, after a long, long time, 
we made the children of Vietnam veterans 
who were exposed to Agent Orange, who 
contracted spina bifida as a result, finally we 
made those families eligible for health care 
and disability payments that we should have 
done long ago. We're moving in the right di- 
rection. 

Now we ought to expand family leave to 
say you can take a little time off from work 
without losing your job to take your parents 
or your children to regular doctor's appoint- 
ments or to go to that conference with a 
teacher at your child’s school. We ought to 
give our families the opportunity if they earn 
overtime at work to decide whether to spend 
that overtime—to get that overtime in more 
money or more time if their children or their 
sick parents need it. We ought to do that 
as well. 
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We made 25 million Americans more like- 
ly to keep their health insurance with the 
Kennedy-Kassebaum bill by saying no one 
can take your insurance away from you now 
just because you change jobs or because 
someone in your family has been sick. Now 
we need to finish the job and cover people 
when they're between jobs. That is also in 
my balanced budget plan. Will you help me 
build that bridge for Emilies to the 21st cen- 
tury? [Applause] 

We passed the toughest crime bill in his- 
tory and are bringing the crime rate down 
4 years in a row. We need now to take on 
the tough problem of juvenile gangs, and we 
need to finish the job until we get all those 
100,000 police out there like the ones I saw 
here in Manchester helping you to recover 
your neighborhoods. wil you help me build 
that bridge to the 21st century? [Applause] 

We worked with States all over this coun- 
try to move nearly 2 million people from wel- 
fare to work. And then I signed a historic 
welfare reform bill that says we will continue 
to provide to poor families health care and 
nutrition, and when the parent goes to work 
there will be more for child care than ever 
before. But now every State and community 
in the country has to take what used to be 
the welfare check, and if the adult, the par- 
ent, is able-bodied, that welfare check has 
to become a paycheck within 2 years. Will 
you help me create the jobs to put people 
to work and end the cycle of dependency 
in America and build that bridge to the 21st 
century? [Applause] 

We've worked hard to improve our envi- 
ronment, to take chemicals out of the air, 
to make our drinking water safe, to improve 
the standards of health for our food. We’ve 
cleaned up more toxic waste dumps in 3 years 
than the previous administrations. did in 12. 
We fought their attempts and we beat back 
their attempts to cut environmental protec- 
tion, toxic waste cleanups by a third, to take 
over some of the national parks and let them 
be privatized. We've protected our national 
parks, but we have to continue to enhance 
America’s environment and to clean up the 
worst toxic waste dumps in this country so 
our children are growing up next to parks, 
not poison. Will you help me build that 
bridge to the 21st century? [Applause] 
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And above all, will you help me make edu- 
cation our number one priority so that all 
of our people can create, compete, and win? 
[Applause] 

My fellow Americans, the young people in 
this audience, within just a few years—let’s 
hear it for them—{applause|—the young 
people in this audience, many of you will be 
doing jobs that have not even been created 
yet. Many of you, in fact, will be doing work 
that has not been imagined yet. 

We are pushing back the frontiers of 
knowledge, creating new activities, and com- 
ing together across national boundaries all 
across the world as never before. In just 4 
years, medical research has more than dou- 
bled the life expectancy of people with HIV 
infections—in just 4 years. 

We are—within a few years, every time 
a young mother comes home from the hos- 
pital, the mother and father will be able to 
get a genetic map which tells you what your 


child’s health care profile will be like for a 


lifetime. People will know how to raise their 
children, what kind of exercise they most 


need, what kind of diet they most need, what 
kind of medical care they most need. We will 
extend life and make it more abundant be- 
cause of what we are doing in research. But 
we have to have people educated to do it. 

We are doing a joint project now—re- 
search with IBM to build in a matter of a 
couple of years a supercomputer that will do 
more calculations in one second than you can 
do on your hand-held calculator in 30,000 
years. We have got to invest in education and 
make America the education capital of the 
entire world. Will you help me build that 
bridge to the 2lst century? [Applause] Will 
you help me mobilize an army of volunteer 
literacy tutors, AmeriCorps volunteers, and 
others so that we can make sure that by the 
year 2000 every single 8-year-old in America 
can read independently? [Applause] 

Will you help me prove that we were right 
and those who opposed us were wrong that 
the Goals 2000 program allows local schools 
to set their own grassroots reforms to achieve 
excellence? It’s not a national standard of 
uniformity on the schools of New Hamp- 
shire; it’s an empowerment tool to challenge 
every State to set national standards and 
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international standards of excellence and cut 
the schools loose to achieve them. Will you 
help me do that? [Applause] 

Will you help us hook up every classroom 
in America to the information superhighway 
so that all of our students, no matter whether 
they are poor, rich, or middle class, can have 
access to the same learning, at the same level 
of quality, in the same time for the very first 
time in the entire history of the United States 
of America? Will you help me do that? [Ap- 
plause}| 

And finally, will you help me open the 
doors of college education to every single 
person in America of any age who needs to 
go? [Applause] Will you help me pass a tax 
credit so that people can deduct dollar-for- 
dollar the cost of tuition at the typical com- 
munity college or vocational training school 
so that everybody can get 2 years of edu- 
cation after high school? [Applause] Will you 
help me pass that deduction of up to $10,000 
a year for the cost of any college tuition so 
that every family can afford to go? [Applause] 

My fellow Americans, it feels a lot dif- 
ferent in New Hampshire than it did 4 years 
ago. But the faces are the same; the spirit 
is the same. You embody the character and 
hope and promise of America. I can never 
thank you all for what you have done for me 
and for Hillary, for our family, our campaign, 
and our administration. If it weren’t for you, 
I wouldn’t be here tonight, and you know 
it. 

New Hampshire, you gave me the chance 
to serve you for 4 years. You know now that 
what you took on faith has been justified by 
the record. The American people saw last 
night the stark choices before us. Our best 
days are still ahead. Will you help me build 
a bridge to the 21st century? [Applause] 

Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:18 p.m. at Gill 
Stadium. In his remarks, he referred to Mayor 
Raymond J. Wieczorek of Manchester; Deborah 
(Arnie) Arnesen and Joseph F. Keefe, Democratic 
congressional candidates; former Representative 
Dick Swett; and Jeanne Shaheen, Democratic gu- 
bernatorial candidate. 
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Proclamation 6932—National 
Wildlife Refuge Week, 1996 


October 7, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As we prepare to meet the challenges of 
the 21st century, protecting the environment 
remains our sacred responsibility. Our Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System is a network 
of special places set aside to conserve the 
natural habitat of our fish and wildlife. My 
Administration is dedicated to strengthening 
this invaluable network of refuges that truly 
enhance the lives of all Americans. 

President Theodore Roosevelt established 
the first National Wildlife Refuge in 1903, 
and his vision remains the guiding force for 
the Refuge System today: “. . . keeping for 
our children’s children, as a priceless herit- 
age, all the delicate beauty of the lesser and 
all the burly majesty of the mightier forms 
of wild life . . . . Wild beasts and birds are 
by right not the property merely of the peo- 
ple alive today, but the property of the un- 
born generations whose belongings we have 
no right to squander.” 

What began 93 years ago with a small is- 
land in Florida has grown into a system of 
more than 500 refuges spanning all 50 States 
and several trust territories. It is home to 
resident and migratory wildlife and includes 
lands of breathtaking beauty and diversity, 
from the tropical mangroves of Florida’s Key 
Deer National Wildlife Refuge to the majes- 
tic peaks of the Arctic National Wildlife Ref- 
uge in Alaska. This mosaic of magnificent 
places provides Americans a wide range of 
opportunities—both educational and _rec- 
reational—to learn about our environment 
and our country’s heritage, to observe and 
photograph, and to hunt and fish. Our na- 
tional wildlife refuges are among our most 
treasured areas, and we must reaffirm our 
commitment to preserving these precious re- 
sources for our children, for our commu- 
nities, and for future generations. Working 
together, we can ensure the health and vital- 
ity of our wildlife and our Nation. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
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by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim October 6 
through October 12, 1996, as National Wild- 
life Refuge Week. I invite all Americans to 
learn about, appreciate, and celebrate this 
magnificent collection of lands that we as a 
people have set aside for wildlife and for the 
enjoyment of future generations. I also ask 
all to join me in a renewed commitment to 
responsible stewardship of our country’s irre- 
placeable natural resources. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 9, 1996] 


Norte: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 10. 


Proclamation 6933—Child Health 
Day, 1996 
October 7, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The health of our children is part of our 
heritage as a Nation, passed from one gen- 
eration to the next. It is also our hope for 
the future. Our children embody our dreams 
and are the vessel through which we seek 
an ever deeper understanding of the full 
reach of human promise. Their physical, 
mental, and social well-being is the fulfill- 
ment of that potential. 

For previous generations, diseases were a 
deadly shadow hovering over every new 
birth. Thanks in large part to medical ad- 
vances and improved public health practices, 
most of today’s children are no longer threat- 
ened by these afflictions. Childhood immuni- 
zations alone have saved countless American 
lives in the past decade, and today we are 
increasing our efforts to identify and immu- 
nize children who need this protection. 
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Since we now have the knowledge and re- 
sources to protect our children from many 
childhood diseases—including diphtheria, 
pertussis, poliomyelitis, measles, mumps, and 
rubella—we have the obligation to reach out 
to our population and do so. Immunization 
is a cost-effective, commonsense means of 
fighting disease, and States wisely require 
immunizations for schoolchildren and for 
children attending child care centers. I 
signed the Comprehensive Childhood Im- 
munization Initiative so that children will re- 
ceive the vaccinations they need. The initia- 
tive makes vaccines affordable for families 
and improves immunization outreach, with 
the goal that 90 percent of all two-year-olds 
should be fully vaccinated by the year 2000. 

However, even if we achieve complete im- 
munization of all American children, our 
youth today face another potential threat 
every bit as dangerous as disease—the devas- 
tation of violence. Children are becoming 
more frequent victims, and violence among 
children is increasing as they emulate the vio- 
lence in their environment. Each year the 
tragic effects can be seen in the lives of mil- 
lions of children. It can be observed among 
those who are neglected or abused, of whom 
more than 1,000 die each year. It can be 
found especially in the lives of those who wit- 
ness oe toss against a parent—and who 
themselves face a significant chance of be- 
coming victims of that same brutality. 

As a Nation, we must continue our com- 
mitment to eliminating violence and to 
strengthening children and families. To that 
end, we have launched initiatives to encour- 
age the use of school uniforms, the adoption 
of curfews, and the intensification of anti- 
truancy programs. And we have also ex- 
panded the drug-free school program to in- 
clude anti-crime efforts as well, enhancing 
the overall safety of our schools. 

America’s future rests with healthy chil- 
dren and strong families. All across this 
land—within our homes and health care set- 
tings; our churches and communities; our 
schools and child care centers; our legisla- 
tures and halls of justice; our factories, shops, 
and offices—we are all charged with the re- 
sponsibility to safeguard our legacy by pro- 
tecting and nurturing the bodies, minds, and 
spirits of our children. 
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To emphasize the significance of fostering 
children’s healthy development, the Con- 
gress, by joint resolution approved May 18, 
1928, as amended (36 U.S.C. 143), has called 
for the designation of the first Monday in 
October as “Child Health Day” and has re- 
quested the President to issue a proclamation 
in observance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim Monday, October 7, 
1996, as Child Health Day. On that day and 
every day throughout the year, I urge all 
Americans to renew and deepen their com- 
mitment to protecting our most precious nat- 
ural resource—our children. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11 a.m., October 9, 1996] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 10. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Naval Petroleum Reserves 
Production 


October 7, 1996 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

In accordance with section 201(3) of the 
Naval Petroleum Reserves Production Act of 
1976 (10 U.S.C. 7422(c)(2)), I am informing 
you of my decision to extend the period of 
production of the naval petroleum reserves 
for a period of 3 years from April 5, 1997, 
the expiration date of the currently author- 
ized period of production. 

Attached is a copy of the report investigat- 
ing the necessity of cule sniteaian of 
the reserves as required by section 
201(3)(c)(2)(B) of the Naval Petroleum Re- 
serves Production Act of 1976. In light of 
the findings contained in that report, I certify 
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that continued production from the naval pe- 
troleum reserves is in the national interest. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 


Remarks in Portland, Maine 
October 7, 1996 


The President. Thank you. Thank you. 
Hello, Maine! Hello, Portland! Thank you. 
Thank you. I have had a wonderful day today. 
I started off, as you know, in Hartford where 
we had the debate last night. I hope you got 
a chance to watch it. And then I went to 
Stamford, Connecticut, where 2,500 business 
executives, some of whom had never sup- 
ported a Democrat before, announced their 
support for the Clinton/Gore ticket and the 
direction that we're going. 

And then I went to Manchester, New 
Hampshire, where 5 years ago to the day— 
to this day 5 years ago—I came to New Eng- 
land and began my campaign for President. 
And now here I am with you in a State which 
can claim a lot of responsibility, if you think 
I did all right last night, because George 
Mitchell played Senator Dole in all my prac- 
tice sessions and beat my brains in. And | 
thank him for that. Thank you. 

I’m glad to be back; I’m glad to be back 
in Maine. I thank Mayor McDonough for 
coming out tc meet me and, thank you, my 
long-time friend, Libby Mitchell, for your ex- 
uberant beginning of this rally tonight. Thank 
you, Victoria Murphy, for your work for the 
Democratic Party. And I'd like to thank the 
other elected and some former elected offi- 
cials who are here, including former Gov- 
ernor Ken Curtis, a long-time friend; your 
State treasurer, Sam Shapiro—thank you, 
Sam; Andrew Ketterer, the State attorney 
general; Bill Diamond, the secretary of State; 
Dan Gwadosky, the speaker of the house, 
and Mark Lawrence, the Democratic senate 
leader, Thank you all for coming. 

I'd like to thank the Windham Chamber 
Singers for singing tonight, the Westbrook 
High School Marching Band, the South Port- 
land High School Marching Band. I'd like 
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to thank Mark Persky for being the emcee 
before we started. And Id like to say a special 
word of thanks in a serious way to everyone 
who has been involved in the cleanup of the 
spill. Thank you all for your hard work. We're 
going to do fine. 

I'd also like to thank Governor Brennan 
for giving me some good Maine lobsters. 
They'll be on Air Force One going back to 
Washington tonight when I leave. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is a good week 
for my family. Hillary was here about a week 
ago. And she told me she had such a good 
time I thought I'd come back and see for 
myself. And I must say I never dreamed that 
this whole place would be full. I’m gratified 
by your presence. And I know you're here 
because you care about your country and you 
want to help us build that bridge to the 21st 
century. 

I hope you will remember, those of you 
who live in John Baldacci’s district, that when 
the chips were down and when our friends 
in the other party passed that budget, which 
here we are on the eve of the 21st century, 
cut education by $30 billion, cut the student 
loan program, cut Head Start 

Audience members. Boo-o-o! 

The President. ——cut environmental 
protection by one-third, cut funds for clean- 
ing up toxic dumps by a third, ended the 
guarantee of Medicaid for medical care for 
seniors in nursing homes and poor children 
and families with disabilities, and of course, 
in spite of what they say, did cut Medicare 
$270 billion, and then they shut the Govern- 
ment down to try to make me sign the bill— 
I vetoed it, but John Baldacci upheld the 
veto. He made it possible for this country 
to start going in the right direction. * 

I have known Joe Brennan a long time. 
We served as Governors together. We have 
been friends for many years. He has always 
believed that education was the key to our 
future. He has always believed we could grow 
the economy and preserve our environment. 
He has the values, the vision, and the direc- 
tion that will serve Maine well in the United 
States Senate, and I hope you will send him 
to the Senate on November the 5th. 

And finally, let me say on a purely personal 
note, I first met Tom Allen in 1968. We were 
much younger then. [Laughter] He doesn’t 
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have any gray hair, and I’m fairly bitter about 
that. But if you send him to Congress, it will 
take care of it and equalize things. 

From the first day I met Tom Allen, he 
talked about Maine. He had Maine in his 
bones, Maine in his blood, Maine in his 
dreams. He spent his life here serving you. 
I hope you'll let him serve you in Washington 
because he will represent your interests and 
never forget his roots and advance your 
cause. 

I want to say one other word about Senator 
Mitchell. In addition to doing a masterful job 
of playing Senator Dole in our debate prep- 
arations, I’m sure that all of you know that 
I've asked George Mitchell to make himself 
available and the parties in the Northern Ire- 
land peace process have asked him to try to 
broker a peace there. It is a difficult situation. 
The conflict goes back hundreds of years. We 
had another painful setback today, but if any- 
body can bring people together and get them 
to reason and listen to their hearts and think 
with their minds and go forward and let go 
of the past, it is George Mitchell. And I thank 
him for that. 

I'd also like to say I’m grateful for all the 
people in Maine who are doing better and 
who have new jobs. But I want to thank all 
the folks here on the platform and George 
Mitchell for talking to me about the interests 
and the welfare and the future of the workers 
at the Hathaway Shirt Company. I thank him 
for doing that, and I’m for you, fellows. We'll 
do what we can to help. Thank you for being 
here. 

Ladies and gentlemen, last night we heard 
two very different visions of our future. I 
thank Senator Dole for being a part of this 
debate, and I felt after it was over that both 
of us were able to demonstrate that we can 
disagree strongly and firmly without letting 
our political dialog disintegrate into a rude 
shouting match. We can be civil and decent 
to one another and build this country to- 
gether, and that is a good thing. That is a 
good thing. 

Four years ago, I ran for President at a 
time of high unemployment and rising frus- 
tration. I was determined to change this 
country, to turn our country around to make 
sure that when we enter the 2lst century, 
we would be driven by a vision of the Amer- 
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ican dream alive and well for everybody will- 
ing to work for it; of an American community 
that is coming together instead of being torn 
apart as so many people in the world are 
today by their racial, their religious, their 
tribal differences. In this country, it doesn’t 
matter if you believe in the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights and you're willing to show 
up tomorrow and be a good citizen, every- 
body can have a place in America. And that’s 
the way I want it to stay. 

And I wanted to keep our country the 
strongest force for peace and freedom in the 
world. So I came to Maine, and I said, “Vote 
for me, and we'll change the way politics 
works. We'll have a simple strategy: oppor- 
tunity for all, responsibility from all, and an 
American community in which everybody 
has a role to play.” I promised you that we 
would have a Government that was smaller 
and less bureaucratic, that responded to the 
needs of people and gave people the tools 
they need to make the most of their own 
lives. 

Well, 4 years ago, you took me on faith. 
But now, there’s a record. You heard a little 
about it already tonight. No matter what oth- 
ers may say in the debate, there is a record: 
10% million more jobs, record numbers of 
new businesses and exports of American 
products, 4! million new homeowners, in- 
comes on the rise for the first time in a dec- 
ade. The typical American family with an in- 
creased income of $1,600 after inflation since 
our economic plan passed 3 years ago. 

Last week we learned that in 1995 we had 
the biggest drop in poverty and the biggest 
drop in income inequality among working 
people in 27 years, the biggest drop in child- 
hood poverty in 20 years, and the lowest rate 
of poverty among American seniors since we 
began to keep statistics. We are on the right 
track to the 21st century. 

And here at home we are beginning to 
come together around our basic values. For 
4 years in a row, the crime rate has dropped; 
the welfare rolls are down by almost 2 mil!- 
lion; child support collections are up by al- 
most 50 percent; and for the first time in 
20 years—in 20 long years—the rate of the 
number of out-of-wedlock births is going 
down. This country is on the right track. We 
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are moving back to our roots and forward 
into the future in the best way—together. 

The question before the American people 
now is, what path will we take to the 21st 
century? Will we stay on the path we're on, 
or will we take a U-turn to the policies of 
a failed past? Do we believe we have to build 
a bridge to the past, or are we going to build 
a bridge to the future? Do we believe that 
we're better off when we just give each other 
a good letting-alone, or do we believe, as I 
do, that the First Lady is right: It does take 
a village to raise our children and build our 
country and move us forward. 

My fellow Americans, we are better off 
than we were 4 years ago. But the real ques- 
tion is, what are we going to do for the next 
4 years to build that bridge to the 21st cen- 
tury. We have to keep going. We cut the defi- 
cit by 60 percent. It’s the first time the defi- 
cit’s gone down in each of the 4 years of a 
President’s term since before World War II: 
in fact, before the Civil War. But we have 
to finish the job. 

We ought to balance the budget and do 
it in a way that protects education, the envi- 
ronment, Medicare, Medicaid, and research. 
We can do that. And we can give targeted 
tax cuts to families for education and 
childrearing and buying that first home, and 
still balance that budget. Will you help me 
build that bridge to the 21st century? [Ap- 
plause| 

To help our families succeed at home and 
at work, we passed the family and medical 
leave law, which 12 million people have al- 
ready taken advantage of. We've raised the 
minimum wage for 10 million hard-working 
workers. We passed the Kassebaum-Ken- 
nedy health reform bill, which says to 25 mil- 
lion Americans you can’t lose your health in- 
surance anymore just because you changed 
jobs or because someone in your family has 
been sick. 

Just recently, I signed a bill I was particu- 
larly proud of, which says that mothers and 
their newborn babies can no longer be forced 
by insurance companies out of the hospital 
after a day. It says that health insurance poli- 
cies have to bear fair consideration for people 
in families that have mental health chal- 
lenges. And it says, finally, something that’s 
very important to me, and I know very im- 
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portant to my fellow Arkansan, Libby's hus- 
band, Jim Mitchell; it says, finally, after all 
these years, to the Vietnam veterans whose 
children were born with spina bifida because 
they were fighting for our country and were 
exposed to Agent Orange, finally we’re going 
to give you the medical help with the disabil- 
ity support your children deserve. It is high 
time. We are moving in the right direction. 

So we’ve made a good beginning, but we 
have to do more. We ought to expand the 
family and medical leave law to say you don’t 
lose your job if you take a little time off from 
work to take your children or your parents 
to regular doctor’s appointments and to 
to the school to meet with your child’s ‘ot 
er. It will make America a stronger place. 

We ought to amend the law for people 
who have to work overtime to give them, not 
the employers but the people, the chance to 
decide whether to take their overtime pay 
in money or in extra time with their children, 
their parents, their spouses, if there is an ill- 
ness at the home and they need it. 

We ought to take the next step in health 
care reform and recognize that people should 
not lose their health insurance when they're 
between jobs. My balanced budget plan con- 
tains the funds to help people between jobs 
keep health insurance for their families up 
to 6 more months. It could help 5 million 
people a year, and we ought to do it. 

We've got the crime bill coming down for 
4 years in a row. If we can do it for 4 more 
years, the American people might actually 
feel safe again on their streets, in their 
schools, in their homes, in their neighbor- 
hoods. We can turn the crime problem 
around in every place in the country. The 
next big step is to keep on until we put all 
100,000 police on the street so we can get 
that crime rate down, tackle the problem of 
gangs, and make America as safe as it ought 
to be again. 

We have reduced the welfare rolls by near- 
ly 2 million. I signed an historic welfare re- 
form bill. And I want to tell you just a minute 
about that. It was a little controversial, I 
know. But I want to tell you why I signed 
it and why I think it’s the right thing to do. 

The bill says the National Government will 
continue to guarantee to poor families medi- 
cal care and nutrition and if the parent goes 
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to work will provide more money for child 
care than ever before. But it says the portion 
of the monthly welfare check itself that used 
to come from the Federal Government will 
now be sent to the States and States and local 
communities like Portland will have 2 years 
to figure out how to turn that welfare check 
into a paycheck to liberate people and gre 
them a chance to succeed at home and at 
work, the same thing we want for others. 

But, as I have said over and over again 
to those who crow about the bill, the bill is 
the beginning not the end. If you’re going 
to require pee) to go to work, they have 
to have a job and the training and the ability 


to go to work. I have a plan to put a million 
more jobs out there for welfare recipients 
ina — with the 


rivate sector. Will 
you | me build that bridge to the 21st 
century? [Applause] 

And finally, let me say to all of you as im- 
portant as all of this is, we have to remember 
the fundamental facts of this time. The fun- 
damental fact is whether you live in the 
smallest town in Maine or Arkansas, whether 
you live in the biggest cities of America, we 
will live in a time where all of us will be 
dominated by the explosion of information 
and technology, by the breaking down of na- 
tional barriers in economics, by the traveling 
of information, ideas, money, and technology 
across national borders in the speed of light. 

I just approved a few months ago a joint 
research project with IBM. We are develop- 
ing for the next couple of years a supercom- 
puter that will do more calculations in one 
second than you can go home and do on your 
hand-held calculator in 30,000 years. That is 
just one example of what is happening in the 
world. 

At the National Institutes of Health we are 
investing in the human genome project 
which, in a matter of a few years, will enable 
parents and their newborn babies to take 
home with them a genetic map of the child’s 
body so that we will know how best to raise 
each of our children individually, what kind 
of nutritional needs they have, what kind of 
exercise needs they have, what kind of medi- 
cal care they will need. We will be able to 
expand the quality and the length of life as 
never before, because of education and re- 
search. 
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That means more and more and more, 
people will need to understand and know and 
learn for a lifetime, and that means that there 
is no more important issue before the Amer- 
ican people to build that bridge to the 21st 
century than making education our highest 
priority. 

So I want to ask you this: I want to—I 
have so many things I could talk to you about 
that until dawn tomorrow, but there are 
three things I want to talk to you about: 

Forty percent of the 8-year-olds in this 
country cannot read a book on their own. 
I have a proposal to mobilize an army of 
AmeriCorps volunteers, reading specialists, 
and others to work with parents and teachers 
to make sure that by the year 2000 every 
third grader in this country can pick up a 
book and say, “I can read this all by myself.” 
Will you help me do that? [Applause] 

Two: Technology gives us a chance to do 
something we have never been able to do 
before in the history of America. It gives us 
a chance to democratize and revolutionize 
education. If we can see that every classroom 
in America not only has computers and soft- 
ware and trained instructors who understand 
it all and at least can keep up with their com- 
puter-literate students but also that every 
classroom is hooked up to the information 
superhighway, to the Internet, to the World 
Wide Web, to all of these networks. 

Do you know what that means? Even if 
you don’t understand anything about com- 
puters, here’s what it means. It’s simple. It 
means that for the first time in history, the 
children in the most remote districts in 
America, the children in the poorest school 
districts in America will have access to the 
same learning in the same time at the same 
level of quality as the children in the wealthi- 
est public and private schools in the United 
States do. Will you help me build that bridge 
to the 21st century? [Applause] 

And finally, as Governor Brennan said, we 
have to make college available to all. I want 
to make, in 4 years—in just 4 years, we can 
make 2 years of education after high school 
as universal as a high school diploma is today 
by simply saying, you get a tax credit, a dollar- 
for-dollar reduction on your tax bill for the 
typical cost of a community college tuition 
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in America. Will you help me do that? [Ap- 
plause| 

The second thing we ought to do—the sec- 
ond thing I propose to do is to make it easier 
for even more families to save money in an 
IRA but then to withdraw from that retire- 
ment account without a penalty if the money 
is used to buy a first home, to deal with a 
medical emergency, or to pay for a college 
education. Will you help me do that? [Ap- 
plause] 

And finally, it seems to me that this coun- 
try would be much stronger if everybody got 
to deduct up to $10,000 a year for the cost 
of any college tuition, any cost of education 
after high school, and it’s paid for in our bal- 
anced budget plan. Will you help me build 
that bridge to the 21st century? [Applause] 

My fellow Americans, last night was a good 
night for the American people because we 
got to hear a discussion of the fundamental 
choices before us: Are we on our own, or 
do we believe it takes a village? Are we going 
to build a bridge to the past or build a bridge 
to the future? And if we build a bridge to 
the future, is it going to be wide enough and 
strong enough for every American to walk 
across? 

If the answer is yes, then the best days 
of this country are still ahead. That is my 
commitment to you. I hope you'll help me 
build that bridge for 29 more days. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:10 p.m. at 
Hadlock Field. In his remarks, he referred to 
Mayor John F. McDonough of Portland; State 
Representative Elizabeth Mitchell; Victoria Mur- 
phy, chair, State Democratic Party; Tom Allen, 
Democratic congressional candidate; and former 
Governor Joseph Brennan. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of these re- 
marks. 


Statement on Signing the Maritime 
Security Act of 1996 


October 8, 1996 


Today I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 
1350, the “Maritime Security Act of 1996.” 
This Act sets the course for America’s mer- 
chant marine into the 21st century. 
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The American flag must always sail in the 
sea lanes of the world. In recent years, our 
country has again been reminded of the criti- 
cal role played by the U.S. merchant marine 
in protecting our interests and the security 
of our allies. The enactment of this legislation 
is the culmination of a long, bipartisan effort. 
It will ensure that the United States will con- 
tinue to have American flag ships crewed by 
loyal American citizen merchant mariners to 
meet our Nation’s economic and sealift de- 
fense requirements. 

The American merchant marine is an im- 
portant component of the sealift needed by 
the Department of Defense. By contracting 
with the owners and operators of U.S.-flag 
commercial vessels, the Government will 
gain access to a fleet of modern commercial 
ships, along with the sophisticated inter- 
modal transportation system supporting it. 
The Government also assures that the sea- 
faring men and women who crew these com- 
mercial ships in peacetime will be available 
to crew the Government’s reserve sealift 
ships in times of crisis. 

This Act extends to seafarers the same 
basic reemployment rights that apply to re- 
serve members of our Armed Forces in time 
of war or national emergency. American mer- 
chant mariners have always responded to the 
call in times of crisis, and they deserve the 
assurance that their peacetime jobs will be 
there when they return. 

The Maritime Security Act will protect 
American jobs and maintain a U.S. presence 
in international maritime trade, ensuring that 
vital imports and exports are delivered in 
both peacetime and wartime. The Act reaf- 
firms our Nation’s resolve to maintain a 
strong U.S.-flag presence on the high seas 
for our continued national security and eco- 
nomic growth. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 8, 1996. 


Nore: H.R. 1350, approved October 8, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 104-239. 
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Message on the Observance of Polish 
American Heritage Month 
October 8, 1996 


Warm greetings to everyone observing 
Polish American Heritage Month. 

Many Americans proudly trace their roots 
to Poland, a land whose rich and colorful past 
is rivaled only by the bright promise of its 
future. This month, as we celebrate the many 
contributions that Americans of Polish herit- 
age have made to our nation’s history and 
culture, we also reaffirm the strong and 
friendly ties between the United States and 
Poland. 

Before America became a nation, Poles 
came to these shores in search of liberty and 
opportunity, and their descendants have re- 
mained at the forefront of efforts to keep 
America free, strong, and prosperous. This 
year we celebrate the 250th anniversary of 
the birth of the great Polish hero Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko, who helped secure the inde- 
pendence of our fledgling a during 
the Revolutionary War. Since that time, mil- 
lions of other men and women of Polish de- 
scent have invested their hopes in America’s 
bold experiment in self-government and, in- 

ired by faith in God and a devotion to 
vcr ideals, have worked hard to en- 
sure its success. 

The deep cultural and familial ties be- 
tween the peoples of the United States and 
Poland have been strengthened by our 
shared values and aspirations. For genera- 
tions, Poles have demonstrated the same rev- 
erence for individual rights and dignity that 
infuses our own system of government. The 
United States supports Poland’s democratic 
transition and her people’s efforts to establish 
a pluralistic society and a free market econ- 
omy. Poland and the United States are build- 
ing a new security for the twenty-first cen- 
tury, working together to prepare for 
NATO’s enlargement in an undivided Eu- 
rope. 

As we observe Polish American Heritage 
Month, I join all Americans in thanking our 
fellow citizens of Polish descent for their 
countless contributions to the strength and 
quality of our national life. Best wishes to 
all for a memorable celebration. 


Bill Clinton 
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Remarks on Signing the Federal 
Aviation Reauthorization Act of 1996 


October 9, 1996 


Thank you, Doug Smith, for your very 
moving remarks, for your recognition of the 
contributions of others, and for your own 
constant, brave efforts to help this day come 
to pass. And I thank all the family members 
who are here for your efforts to go beyond 
your own personal suffering to make some- 
thing positive happen for our country in the 
future. Thank you, Madam Attorney Gen- 
eral, for your strong support and your leader- 
ship in this regard; to OMB Director Raines; 
Congressman Duncan, thank you, sir, for 
your leadership, for the fine work you did; 
to the FAA Administrator, David Hinson, 
who is here. I'd like to say a special word 
of thanks to Admiral Edward Kristensen and 
Coast Guard Commander Ken Burgess, who 
supervised the recovery efforts for TWA 800. 
And I hope they will thank the Navy divers 
and the men and women of the Coast Guard 
who have worked so long and hard off Long 
Island. To Deputy Secretary Mort Downey 
of Transportation; Vice Chairman of the 
NTSB, Bob Francis. To all of you, thank you 
for being here. 

Today I am pleased to sign the Federal 
Aviation Administration’s authorization bill 
that will address the concerns Doug Smith 
expressed so movingly. It will improve the 
security of air travel. It will carry forward our 
fight against terrorism. 

Last summer I met with the families of 
the victims of TWA Flight 800, the cause of 
which we are still investigating. They told 
me, as Mr. Smith and others have said, that 
there should be a single place in the Federal 
Government, a specific office that has the 
responsibility and the capability to assist 
them in the wake of a tragedy. This bill gives 
the National Transportation Safety Board 
that task. The NTSB will be the sole authori- 
tative agency so that families will know ex- 
actly where to go and who will speak for the 
Government when they have lost a loved one. 
The measure builds upon Secretary Peiia’s 
efforts to improve passenger manifests on 
international flights, a priority for families of 
victims. 
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I thank the families for the tremendous 
work they have done to make these changes 
happen. And I thank Secretary Pejia, who 
could not be here today because of another 
assignment he has undertaken for our admin- 
istration. The bill I sign today will increase 
the safety of our Nation and our families by 
giving us more of the tools we need to fight 
terrorism. 

We have pursued a concerted strategy 
against terrorism on three fronts: First, work- 
ing more closely than ever with our allies to 
build a coalition with zero tolerance for ter- 
rorism; second, by giving our own law en- 
forcement officials the most powerful 
counterterrorism tools available; and third, 
by increasing security in our airports and on 
our airplanes. This bill is an outstanding ex- 
ample of how we can advance that strategy 
when we work together, Government and 
private citizens, the executive branch and 
Congress, Republicans and Democrats. 

After the TWA 800 disaster, I asked Vice 
President Gore and a commission of experts 
to examine all our aviation security practices 
and recommend improvements that would 
protect against terrorists or criminal attacks. 
On September the 9th, 45 days after they 
began their work, the Vice President and his 
commission delivered their action plan. 
Today, exactly one month later, almost all of 
its recommendations will become the law of 
the land. 

I want to say a special word of thanks to 
the Vice President, who very much wanted 
to be here today and could not for obvious 
reasons, for the extraordinary work he has 
done on this and so many other issues. 

Because of this legislation and the budget 
bill I signed last week, we will install hun- 
dreds of state-of-the-art bomb detection 
scanners in our major airports to examine 
both checked and carry-on luggage. It will 
pay for a dramatic increase in FBI agents 
assigned to the Bureau’s counterterrorism ef- 
forts. Now background and FBI fingerprint 
checks will become routine for airport and 
airline employees with access to security 
areas. And the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion will continue the bag match program for 
domestic flights at selected airports that were 
begun by my Executive order last month. 
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We will increase inspection of mail and 
other international air cargo and expand the 
use of bomb-sniffing dogs. Because of these 
improvements, Americans will not only feel 
safer, they will be safer. America has the will 
and we are finding the ways to increase secu- 
rity against the terrorist threat on all fronts. 
We cannot make the world risk-free, but we 
can reduce the risks we face. 

Beyond our efforts to improve aviation se- 
curity, our new counterterrorism measures 
will also strengthen America’s intelligence 
capabilities worldwide so that we can stop 
terrorists before they strike. We're improvin 
security at both military and diplomatic facili- 
ties so that those who serve our Nation 
abroad are better protected. We are 
strengthening security at public sites here at 
home. And we are continually stepping up 
our law enforcement efforts with more 
agents and more prosecutors, after sending 
the message to terrorists that they will pay 
the full price for their deeds. 

With these steps we are helping to make 
Americans safer. This legislation is proof that 
if we work together 7 put the interests of 
real people first, we can meet the challenges 
of this era. 

I'd like to say, on a personal note, that I 
am especially grateful for the time and effort 
and stories that the family members of air 
tragedies have shared with me. And when 
I went to New York with Hillary to meet with 
the family members of the victims of TWA 
800, a grandmother spoke to me movingl 
about how she had lost both her child—her 
daughter—and her grandson in that crash. 
And she gave me a picture of her 10-year- 
old grandson because of his particular attach- 
ment to the President and his desire to grow 
up to be in public life some day. I have car- 
ried that picture with me every single day 
until this ie and the signing of this bill. And 
I hope that this legislation will mean more 
children will have the chance to live out their 
dreams. 

I'd like to ask Congressman Duncan, the 
Attorney General, and the family members 
to come up now as we sign the legislation. 


Nore: The President spoke at 10:20 a.m. in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. In his 
remarks, he referred to Doug Smith, president, 
National Air Disaster Alliance. H.R. 3539, ap- 
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proved October 9, was assigned Public Law No. 
104-264. 


Statement on Signing the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance 
Amendments Act of 1996 


October 9, 1996 


Today, I have signed into law H.R. 2594, 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Amendments Act of 1996, proving once again 
that when management and labor work to- 
gether they make their businesses, their com- 
munities, and our working families stronger. 

This bill, which was supported by both 
labor and management, brings unemploy- 
ment benefits for railroad workers in line 
with benefits for other workers. It also re- 
duces the waiting periods for receiving un- 
empioyment and sickness benefits and in- 
creases the maximum daily rate for these 
same benefits. 

In short, this bill is good for the American 
economy and the American worker. I ap- 
plaud rail labor and management and those 
at the Railroad Retirement Board, the De- 
partment of Labor, the Department of 
Transportation, the National Mediation 
see, pete: all others who had a hand in help- 
ing to create the climate that has led to good 
relations and progress in the industry. 


Norte: H.R. 2594, approved October 9, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 104-251. 


Statement on Signing Veterans 
Legislation 
October 9, 1996 


I have signed into law today three veter- 
ans-related bills that will ensure that veterans 
benefits keep pace with inflation, improve 
the veterans health care system, and expand 
other veterans programs and benefits. 

The first bill—H.R. 3458, the Veterans’ 
Compensation Cost-of-Living Adjustment 
Act of 1996—authorizes a cost-of-living ad- 
justment (COLA) on December 1, 1996, for 
recipients of veterans’ disability compensa- 
tion, Dependency and Indemnity Compensa- 
tion (DIC), and clothing allowances. The 
COLA, identical to the one that Social Secu- 
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rity recipients will receive on January 1, 1997, 
will go to about 2.3 million veterans with dis- 
abilities who receive disability compensation 
benefits, over 300,000 individuals who re- 
ceive DIC as the surviving spouses and chil- 
dren of service members who died in service 
and veterans whose deaths were service-con- 
nected, and veterans who receive clothing al- 
lowances because they wear or use prosthetic 
or orthopedic appliances. 

The second bill—H.R. 3118, the Veterans’ 
Health Care Eligibility Reform Act of 1996— 
includes many elements of the proposal that 
the National Performance Review, led by 
Vice President Gore, recommended to estab- 
lish a modern, integrated health care system 
that will improve access to, and care for, the 
Nation’s veterans. The bill, for instance, au- 
thorizes the Department of Veterans Affairs 
to furnish comprehensive medical services to 
all veterans, expanding the array of services 
that it now provides. Eligibility reform has 
been a high priority of veterans for many 
years, and I am pleased that we finally could 
enact it. 

Finally, the third bill—S. 1711, the Veter- 
ans’ Benefits Improvements Act of 1996— 
expands and extends numerous veterans edu- 
cation, housing, life insurance, and employ- 
ment and training benefits. 


Note: H.R. 3458, approved October 9, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 104-263; H.R. 3118, ap- 
proved October 9, was assigned Public Law No. 
104-262; S. 1711, approved October 9, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 104-275. 


Statement on Signing the Helium 
Privatization Act of 1996 


October 9, 1996 


I have signed into law today H.R. 4168, 
the Helium Privatization Act of 1996, which 
privatizes the Department of Interior's Fed- 
eral Helium Refining Program—as the Vice 
President’s National Performance Review 
had recommended. 

Once, our defense and aviation industries 
had a strong need for helium and the Nation 
lacked a market to supply it. A Government 
program was appropriate. But today, over 90 
percent of U.S. helium needs are met by pri- 
vate producers and suppliers. A Govern- 
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ment-operated program is no longer needed. 
The private sector can meet, and now will 
be able to compete to supply, the needs of 
all users. 

The bill brings us closer to our goal of cre- 
ating a Government that works better and 
costs less. 


NoTE: H.R. 4168, approved October 9, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 104-273. 


Proclamation 6934—Leif Erikson 
Day, 1996 
October 9, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Leif Erikson Day commemorates the life 
and the voyages of the great Nordic explorer 
who first set foot on the fertile soil of North 
America about one thousand years ago. On 
this day, we also celebrate the close bonds 
of friendship between the people of the Unit- 
ed States and the Nordic peoples, as well as 
the outstanding contributions that Nordic 
Americans have made to our country. 

We have good cause to mark this day. The 
pioneering spirit that Leif Erikson and his 
followers demonstrated embodies the virtues 
of independence, self-determination, and ini- 
tiative that are firmly rooted in our national 
consciousness today. As a vital transatlantic 
bridge between the continents of America 
and Europe, the Nordic countries of Iceland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland 
have repeatedly shown a bedrock commit- 
ment to the democratic values that contrib- 
uted greatly to the formation of our own na- 
tional ideals. 

Just as our forebears persevered through 
what sometimes seemed insurmountable 
odds to transform adversity into prosperity, 
we have continued to champion the cause 
of liberty and to reach out without reserva- 
tion or hesitation to our neighbors and those 
in need around the world. The same heritage 
that enabled our ancestors to brave wars and 
uncharted frontiers—because they were con- 
vinced that they were working to create a 
better world—also emboldens us today in 
our cooperative effort to integrate the Baltic 
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states of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into 
the Western community of nations. 

Our immigrant ancestors survived un- 
thinkable hardships to achieve economic, re- 
ligious, and political freedom. Their dreams 
were big, but so was their willingness to work 
for them. The link they forged across the 
oceans is sustained today by a common com- 
mitment to freedom and the rule of law— 
ideals that have strong roots in the civic and 
legal traditions of Nordic countries dating 
back at least to medieval times. 

In honor of Leif Erikson—son of Iceland, 
grandson of Norway—the Congress, by joint 
resolution approved on September 2, 1964 
(Public Law 88-566), has authorized and re- 
quested the President to designate October 
9 of each year as “Leif Erikson Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim October 9, 1996, as Leif 
Erikson Day. I encourage the people of the 
United States to observe this occasion with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities com- 
memorating our rich Nordic-American herit- 
age. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 11, 1996] 


Nore: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on October 15. 


Statement on Signing the Federal 
Aviation Reauthorization Act of 1996 


October 9, 1996 


I am pleased to sign into law today H.R. 
3539, which will improve the security of air 
travel and carry forward our fight against ter- 
rorism. 

After the TWA 800 disaster last summer, 
I asked Vice President Gore and a commis- 
sion of experts to recommend improvements 
in our aviation security practices to protect 
against terrorist or criminal attacks. The Vice 
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President’s Commission on Aviation Safety 
and Security delivered its recommendations 
to me on a 9—45 days after it 
began its deliberations—and this bill com- 
plements and builds upon those _rec- 
ommendations. 

The bill, for instance, gives the Federal 
Aviation Administration new authority to re- 
quire criminal history checks for airline secu- 
rity screeners. Airline passengers will benefit 
from safety provisions such as the new re- 
quirement for airlines to share information 
on pilot performance to help make better hir- 
ing decisions. 

The biil also codifies and builds upon my 
recent decision to give the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board responsibility to serve 
as the primary contact and liaison for families 
who have lost loved ones in an air disaster. 
Now, the families will know exactly where 
to go and whom to speak to in the Federal 
Government if such a tragedy occurs. 

In addition, the bill provides for continu- 
ing critically needed funding for airport de- 


velopment work in order to advance the safe- 


ty, security, and capacity of our Nation’s air- 
on Similarly, it authorizes appropriations 
oo) 


r the FAA’s operations; research, engineer- 
ing, and development; and facilities and 
pr wenge programs through the end of fis- 
cal 1998. This authorization comes upon the 
50th anniversary of the Federal airport grant 
program. 

Moreover, this bill also marks another his- 
toric occasion for aviation in America. Almost 
4 years ago, my Administration set out to 
achieve the kinds of new authority, flexibility, 
and empowerment that the FAA needed to 
meet the increasing challenges posed by a 
dynamic air transportation industry. This 
year, working with the Congress, we 
achieved FAA personnel and acquisitions re- 
form, helping to pave the way for faster, 
cheaper, and better air traffic control system 
modernization. 

Nevertheless, we still needed to press for 
FAA financial reform. Congressional aviation 
leaders on both sides of the aisle have joined 
with us to help ensure that as we shrink the 
Federal Government and constrain the 
budget, the FAA can obtain the resources 
so necessary for its vital safety, security, air- 
port development, and air traffic control 
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work. The National Civil Aviation Review 
Commission, established under H.R. 3539, 
will create the foundation for a careful analy- 
sis of what funding mechanisms will best ad- 
dress the needs of our air transportation sys- 
tem. This is a tremendous step towards a pre- 
dictable, stable source of future funding for 
the FAA. 

The bill’s reform provisions also will help 
foster an improved FAA-aviation industry 
partnership through the establishment of a 
Management Advisory Council to advise the 
Administrator. They also complement the 
personnel and acquisitions reform that we 
achieved earlier by giving the FAA new tools 
to streamline day-to-day operations and by 
establishing new goals for speedier agency 
rulemaking actions. 

I am very disappointed that the Congress 
included a controversial amendment of the 
Railway Labor Act in this legislation without 
the benefit of public debate or hearings. I 
have, however, signed H.R. 3539 into law be- 
cause the sponsors of the amendment and 
the Committee of Conference have assured 
me that section 1223 merely restores the 
exact legal standards for coverage under the 
Railway Labor Act as they existed prior to 
the effective date of the ICC Termination 
Act of 1995. Neither the amendments to the 
Railway Labor Act, nor the fact that it has 
been amended, should be interpreted as af- 
fecting coverage under the Railway Labor 
Act. 

The bill that I have signed into law con- 
tains many important aviation provisions. 
This achievement would not have been pos- 
sible without a strong spirit of bipartisanship 
as well as a tremendous amount of work on 
the part of many. The new tools provided 
the FAA, along with the safety and security 
enhancements of this legislation, will benefit 
air travelers for years to come. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 9, 1996. 


Note: H.R. 3539, approved October 9, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 104-264. This statement 
was released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on October 10. 
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Remarks in Knoxville, Tennessee 
October 10, 1996 


Thank you. Thank you very much. Thank 
you so much for that wonderful reception. 
It’s nice for me to be in Knoxville, sort of 
riding along on Al Gore’s coattails. I enjoy 
being here. [Laughter] 

I want to thank everyone who has been 
a part of the program today. Dr. Parker, 
thank you. And Mildred Buffler, thank you. 
And I want to thank our great Secretary of 
Education, Dick Riley, my former colleague 
when we were Governors together. And I 
think unquestionably history will record him 
as the most effective Secretary of Education 
our country has had to this point. 

I thank the students who are behind us. 
I thank Dr. Clinard for her fine remarks and 
her fine work; Dr. Al Trivelpiece from the 
Oak Ridge labs is here. I thank you for being 
here, sir. I want to say a special word of 
thanks to Sumner Redstone and to Lynn For- 
ester. Thank you, Lynn, and to all the other 
business leaders who have agreed to help us 
on this truly monumental but terribly impor- 
tant project. 

I’m very, very glad to be here. The Vice 
President, last night I called to congratulate 
him on his debate, and I said that Mr. Kemp 
found out something that I found out a long 
time ago: It’s just as well not to be on the 
other side of an argument with Al Gore. Al- 
though I did think it was rather ungracious 
of him to mention our annual bet on the Ar- 
kansas-Tennessee football game here in the 
backyard of the University of Tennessee. 
[Laughter] 

Actually, we have a lot to be grateful to 
the University of Tennessee for. One of the 
most important members of our administra- 
tion, Nancy-Ann Min, I believe was the first 
female president of the student body here. 
The band came out to the airport to play 
for us, which was a wonderful thing; it woke 
us both up this morning, got us off to a good 
start. [Laughter] 

Anyway, we always come back around to 
this football game, you know. And the last 
few years have been pretty good for Ten- 
nessee and not so good for Arkansas, and so 
I figured that Al’s hubris would get the better 
of him, and since we were in Knoxville I 
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could get more points on the game today. 
[Laughter] And I’m lobbying. So you're 
proud of your football team, aren’t you? [Ap- 
plause) 

So what am I entitled to? Twenty-eight 
points on the spread? I mean, what do you 
think? [Laughter] We got to talking about 
Tennessee football players, and I pointed out 
that one of the greatest football players Ten- 
nessee ever produced still has ties here in 
Knoxville, is still playing very well, Reggie 
White of the Green Bay Packers. He’s a good 
man. I visited Reggie and the Packers not 
very long ago, and they are truly impressive. 
But as good as Reggie is, last night it was 
Al Gore who sacked the quarterback. 
[Laughter] 

Let me say to all of you that the Vice Presi- 
dent and I have worked very closely together; 
we've been a good team. We've worked hard 
for 4 years to basically change not only the 
way the National Government works but the 
way our country is thinking about the future. 
We want everyone in America to have a vi- 
sion of what America should be like in the 
21st century. 

And I ask all of you to think about it when 
you leave here and you go about your busi- 
ness today, just think about it: If you had 
to sit down in a paragraph, sort of say what 
you think your country ought to be like as 
we start a new century and a new millen- 
nium, in a time where we have radical, 
breathtaking changes in the nature of work 
and communications and how we relate to 
each other and the rest of the world, what 
would that vision be for you if you were writ- 
ing it down? I encourage you to do it tonight 
when you get home. It would be a = exer- 
cise. Talk to your spouses, your kids, your 
parents about it. And think about what do 
you want for your country when we start this 
new century. 

For me, it’s this: I want us to take advan- 
tage of these changes so that the American 
dream will be alive and well for everyone 
who is willing to work for it. I want us to 
be a country that is coming together, respect- 
ing our diversity and clinging to our shared 
values instead of being torn apart by our dif- 
ferences, as so many countries all around the 
world are. Now, who would have thought 15 
or 20 years ago at the height of the cold war 
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we could ever see the threat of communism 
fade from the world, that we would see the 
ugly rise of old racial and ethnic and religious 
hatreds consuming people all around the 
globe? We can beat that rap here, and we’re 
determined to do it, and I think we will do 
it. 

The third thing I want is for the United 
States to continue to be the world’s strongest 
force for peace and freedom and progress 
and prosperity in the entire world. I think 
that is important for other people in the 
world who have their aspirations and who 
need to have the chance to grow up strong 
and free, the chance to develop the minds 
that God gave them and the spirits of their 
children. 

To do that, we have followed a simple 
strategy. We have tried to create as much 
opportunity as possible. We have tried to de- 
mand responsibility from all of our citizens 
and do things that would encourage more of 
that. And we've tried to build this American 
community and stand against those forces 


that would undermine it. We tried to change 


the fundamental way the Government works, 
and Al Gore has been our leader in that re- 
gard. We have downsized the Government 
now by 240,000 people or so. It’s the smallest 
it’s been since President Kennedy was in of- 
fice. But we have also tried to change the 
way it works, to make it less bureaucratic and 
more oriented toward working in partner- 
ships with citizens to give people the tools 
they need to make the most of their own 
lives. 

That is the context in which I ask you to 
see what I believe we should be doing with 
science and technology and basic research. 
It has to do with what I want America to 
look like when we start this new century, 
what I want it to look like when people like 
me, when our children are our age, and in- 
deed when our grandchildren are our age. 

If you have that vision, there is no better 
way to make it real than by continuing to 
preserve America’s leadership in research 
and technology and science. Of course, as 
Al said, there could be a great digital divide. 
If we don’t broadly share the knowledge and 
the technology that is developing, it could 
work to promote inequality, om anxi- 
eties among people. But if we do it right, 
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it can be a great force to help us meet our 
challenges and protect our values together. 

Continuing to push back on the frontiers 
of knowledge has always been one of the 
measures of America’s greatness. For the last 
half century, this State of Tennessee has 
been a living map of how those kinds of in- 
vestments can produce growth and oppor- 
tunity. Sixty years ago, the TVA lifted an en- 
tire region out of poverty. Today it is still 
shining its light, illuminating homes and 
communities. During the cold war, the Oak 
Ridge Laboratory harnessed the power of the 
atom in the service of our Nation’s defense. 
Today it’s nuclear science is yielding the iso- 
topes that help doctors trace heart disease. 
Our interstate highway system, built with the 
leadership of Senator Al Gore, Sr., literally 
remade the landscape of America and con- 
nected us all more closely. And today it is 
still bringing Americans together. 

Technology is clearly transforming our 
world, and it is creating a range of possibili- 
ties for the young people behind me and the 
young people in this audience that are lit- 
erally unimaginable. Many of you people who 
are students at the University of Tennessee 
who are here and the younger students from 
high schools and the middle schools, the ele- 
mentary schools, you will be doing work that 
has not been invented yet. Some of you will 
be doing things that have not even been 
imagined yet. And it is up to us to see that 
every one of you has the best possible chance 
to develop your talents and to live out your 
dreams. 

This is what has been happening: change 
at a rapid rate. Again, even if you look back 
on it, it’s almost unimaginable. Consider this: 
There is today more computer power in a 
Ford Taurus you drive to the supermarket 
than there was in Apollo 11 when Neil Arm- 
strong took it all the way to the Moon. Isn’t 
that amazing? Cell phones, faxes, laptop 
computers, pagers: they were the stuff of 
science fiction a few years ago. They're now 
everywhere, and if you don’t have one, don’t 
know how to work one, you're sort of out 
of step. These days you can take notes on 
a computer pad which converts it into a typed 
text and sends it to the Internet and transmits 
it to a computer all across the world. 
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The young people today will live out their 
lives, in short, in a century that will change 
like this constantly. And that’s why I say they 
will do work that not only has not been in- 
vented yet but some of it has not been imag- 
ined yet. 

Our cutting edge industries like micro- 
chips, biotechnology, and aerospace once 
again lead the world. I’m proud of that, and 
that’s good news for Americans. When it 
comes to these new technologies, our Nation 
is on the right track, and that’s one of the 
reasons we're the world’s leading exporting 
country again, one of the reasons we have 
as many jobs as we do, one of the reasons 
that more than half of our new jobs are in 
higher wage categories, because we are on 
the cutting edge of positive change. 

So let me say again, we must stay on the 
cutting edge of positive change. I am deter- 
mined that we will continue to invest in 
science and technology. More research in 
America—most research is conducted by 
businesses and universities, but we all know 
that Government has an important role to 
play. 

Of the 12 Americans who won the Nobel 
Prize last year, all 12 had received Govern- 
ment support for their research. This year, 
the Nobel Prize winners have just been an- 
nounced in physics and chemistry. Of the 
three who won this year in physics and two 
who won in chemistry, all five received Fed- 
eral funding from the National Science 
Foundation. Cutting back on research at the 
dawn of a new century where research is 
more important than it has been even for 
the last 50 years would be like cutting our 
defense budget at the height of the cold war. 
We must not do it, and we will not do it. 
We must protect the future of the young peo- 
ple here in the audience. 

One of the marvelous things we have 
learned about research is that it’s not nec- 
essarily going to benefit just a particular cat- 
egory in which it was undertaken, that ideas 
don’t stay in boxes anymore, that they all be- 
come more interrelated, the more you know 
and the more you learn. For example, the 
Department of Defense has a dual applica- 
tions program that makes military research 
available for commercial use. The Commerce 
Department has a advanced technology pro- 
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gram that works with hundreds of high-tech 
firms to create jobs and new technologies, 
and let me just give you one example of this. 

The research we’ve done in defense and 
intelligence and in our space program on im- 
aging, which is very, very important, knowing 
exactly where you are and what you're seeing, 
is playing enormous benefits in the medical 
research area, and it may help us to identify 
incipient cancers before they develop to a 
problem stage in a way that may drastically 
improve the cure rate for cancer and almost 
get the identification down to the point 
where cure and prevention become merely 
indistinguishable in the moment. This is the 
sort of thing we have to be thinking about 
all of the time. 

I tell this story all the time, but I think 
it’s important. We just formed a partnership 
with IBM to produce a supercomputer over 
the next couple of years that will do more 
calculations in one second than you can do 
at home on your hand-held calculator in 
30,000 years. Now, that should give you some 
indication of how quickly things are changing 
and how we will be rewarded if we stay on 
the cutting edge and how we can be pun- 
ished if we don't. 

I just talked a little bit about health care, 
but technology is really making enormous 
strides there and research is. During the time 
the Vice President and I have been in office, 
we've increased research on breast cancer at 
the National Institutes of Health by almost 
80 percent. And just last year, an NIH sci- 
entist discovered two of the genes that cause 
breast cancer, giving hope Br treating and 
preventing the second leading cause of can- 
cer deaths among women. 

We've increased NIH research on AIDS 
by 39 percent. And I’m convinced we're in 
the process of helping to turn a relentlessly 
fatal disease into a chronic, manageable ill- 
ness. The life expectancy of those with HIV 
and AIDS has nearly doubled since I took 
office because of medical advances in re- 
search. 

We've come up with the first-ever treat- 
ment for strokes, the third biggest killer in 
America, something no one ever thought we 
would ever be able to do very much on. And 
just the other day—well, a lot of you were 
moved, I know, by Christopher Reeve’s 
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speech at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. And he called for a recommitment to 
research. At almost the same time, either a 
couple of days before or a couple of days 
after Christopher Reeve gave that speech, for 
the first time ever, laboratory animals whose 
spine had been severed had movement in 
their lower limbs because of nerve trans- 
plants to the spine from other parts of the 
body. We can do things that we have never 
imagined if we continue to work and go for- 
ward. 

Last week I signed budget legislation, in- 
creasing the NIH budget $2.4 billion over 
what it was on the day I took office. These 
investments will make possible further ad- 
vances. They will lead to sophisticated com- 
puter imaging systems to help us treat can- 
cer, to help us deal with Alzheimer’s. They 
will enable us to continue certain extraor- 
dinary initiatives going on there. One of my 
favorites is the human genome project, which 
is literally on the verge on mapping out a 
genetic code of life. I think it won’t be too 
many years before parents will be able to go 
home from the hospital with their newborn 
babies with a genetic map in their hands that 
will tell them: Here’s what you child’s future 
will likely be like. Therefore, if you want your 
child to live as long and as well as possible, 
here is the diet you should follow, here is 
the exercise program you should follow, here 
is the medical treatment you should follow. 
It will be an incredible thing. 

I know that all of you believe in this, but 
I think it’s important that we have—that or- 
dinary citizens have at their fingertips three 
or four examples that people can identify 
with of why these investments of your 
money—because, after all, this is all your 
money, these are just things that we do to- 
gether as a people because we couldn’t do 
them individually—and I think it’s important 
that you have these at your fingertips so that 
you can talk to your friends and neighbors 
about why this matters. I know you can make 
a good speech about it here because you've 
got Oak Ridge up the road, and it’s a lot of 
good jobs. But it’s important to understand 
why it matters to everyone wherever they live 
and how it can change our common future 
for the better. 
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We all know that changes in technology 
are transforming the way we work, too. For 
a long time people were worried about that; 
we all were. Everybody wondered: Well, 
there’s so much computer technology, all of 
the big organizations, the big bureaucracies 
can downsize, will there be more people dis- 
located than we can create new jobs; even 
if we create new jobs, will the new jobs not 
be as good a job as the ones we're losing? 

These are legitimate worries that have 
plagued people in the past, and that still trou- 
ble individuals in our country, but we now 
know that we are creating jobs that on aver- 
age are in the higher wage categories. We 
know we can do it right. 

But there is another thing that we ought 
to look at, which is how we can use tech- 
nology to help people who have children at 
home succeed at home and at work. When 
I became President—and I think it’s still 
true, we don’t have any updated figures— 
but when I became President, there was a 
study that came out that said that people 
were working harder in 1994, the second year 
I was in office, than they had been 25 years 
earlier in 1969. The average working person 
was actually spending more hours a week at 
work. 

And yet, there were a higher percentage 
of parents in the workforce in 1994 than 
there were in 1969. That means that nearly 
every family, whether it’s a family working 
for a very modest wage, a family with a solid, 
middle class existence, even a lot of upper 
middle class, better-off families are dealing 
with these competing pressures of trying to 
do a good job raising their children, which 
is our most important job, and trying to suc- 
ceed in the workplace. 

That’s why the Vice President and I 
worked so hard for the Family and Medical 
Leave Act, why we believe it ought to be 
expanded, and why we think there ought to 
be more flextime in the workplace. But again, 
I think technology, if we keep working on 
it, will bring it back around to us, and a lot 
of people will be able to benefit from it. The 
number of Americans who are now working 
from their home at least part of the week 
and telecommuting has doubled over the last 
5 years to 12.1 million. 
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The Small Business Job Protection Act 
that I signed this summer included an in- 
crease in the minimum wage for 10 million 
working Americans. But it also did something 
else: It completed a job the Vice President 
and I started in 1993. We have, since 1993, 
increased the amount of capital a small busi- 
ness can expense from $10,000 a year now 
to $25,000 a year. And I believe more and 
more companies should use this expense to 
buy computers and other equipment for their 
employees to use at home, especially if the 
employees have young children. We have to 
work harder to make our businesses work 
well, our employees succeed, and people be 
able to be good parents. 

Finally, let me say the explosion of infor- 
mation has changed everyone’s life, nowhere 
more than on the Internet. Now, think about 
the Internet, how rapidly it’s become part 
of our lives. In 1969 the Government in- 
vested in a small computer network that 
eventually became the Internet. When I took 
office, only high energy physicists had ever 
heard of what is called the World Wide 
Web-—when I took office, January of °93, 
only high energy physicists had heard of it. 
Now even my cat has his own Web page. 
[Laughter] 

The number of people on the Web has 
been doubling every 8 months. Think about 
that. The number of people on the Web has 
been doubling every 8 months. Today there 
are at least 25 million people on the Internet. 
By 1998 that number will reach 100 million. 
The day is coming when every home will be 
connected to it, and it will be just as normal 
a part of our life as a telephone and a tele- 
vision. It is becoming our new town square, 
changing the way we relate to one another, 
the way we send mail, the way we hear news, 
the way we play. 

Every citizen can now read the Congres- 
sional Record. If you have insomnia, I rec- 
ommend it. [Laughter] Every citizen can get 
the text of what’s in a new law the very day 
it passes. Art lovers can go to the Louvre. 
Baseball fans can pay an on-line visit to 
Cooperstown. Everyone can find a passage 
in the Bible or in Shakespeare with the click 
of a mouse. Most of all the Internet will be 
the most profoundly revolutionary tool for 
educating our children in generations. 
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I want to see the day when computers are 
as much a part of a classroom as blackboards 
and we put the future at the fingertips of 
every American child. That sounds great, but 
think about the implications for our Amer- 
ican democracy. If you want to go into the 
21st century with the American on alive 
and well for everyone, everybody has a 
chance to live up to the fullest of their abili- 
ties and, I might add, to be less shackled by 
whatever disabilities they have, if you believe 
we can create a community where everybody 
has a role to play, think about the implica- 
tions for this. 

What does this mean, hooking up every 
classroom? It means if you have the right 
computers and the right education equip- 
ment, software, the right educational soft - 
ware and properly trained teachers, and then 
all of these connections are made to the 
Internet and the World Wide Web and all 
of the other networks that will be exploding 
out there, think what this means. This means 
for the first time ever in history, children in 
the most rural schools, children in the poor- 
est inner-city school districts, children in 
standard, middle class communities, children 
in the wealthiest schools, public or private, 
up and down the line, will have access in 
real time to the same unlimited store of infor- 
mation. It will revolutionize and democratize 
education in a way that nothing ever has in 
the history of this country. Think about what 
it means. 

In the State of the Union Address, I chal- 
lenged the American people to make sure 
that all of the libraries and classrooms in the 
country were hooked up to the information 
superhighway by the year 2000. I am very, 
very grateful for the work that has already 
been done. Businesses, communities, gov- 
ernments, schools have worked all across this 
country, thousands of schools have been 
hooked up on NetDays from California to 
Florida, and today we are taking three more 
steps to make sure we achieve that critical 
goal. 

First, the announcement that has been 
made by Mr. Redstone. The business com- 
munity is committed to taking the lead in 
putting educational technology into our class- 
rooms. CEO’s from our top telecommuni- 
cations firms are joining together to help us 
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achieve that vision. Sumner Redstone, Lynn 
Forester, also Robert Allen of AT&T, Larry 
Ellison of Oracle, Gerry Levin of Time-War- 
ner, Brian Roberts of Comcast, Steven Case 
of America OnLine, and there will be many 
more—they’re going to make sure that we 
have the computers in the classrooms, that 
the teachers are properly trained, that the 
educational software is the best available, and 
that all these connections are made to de- 
mocratize education. They will help to raise 
private sector contributions to match the 
technology literacy challenge fund that we 
have created. 

And let me say again to Sumner, to Lynn, 
to all the others: We owe them our thanks, 
and we need more to follow their lead. This 
is the only way we can get this done in a 
short time. Thank you. 

The second thing we have to do is to make 
sure that all of the schools and the libraries 
in the country can afford to connect to the 
Internet. Today, the cost of using the 
Internet can price some schools out of 
cyberspace. Fees can be inconsistent with the 
highest rates, often hitting places with the 
fewest resources. 

Soon, all this will change. Under the new 
telecommunications law I signed a few 
months ago, the Federal Communications 
Commission will require that telecommuni- 
cations service providers give to schools and 
libraries affordable rates for Internet access. 
The FCC will vote on how to do this on No- 
vember the 8th—how to provide what we call 
an E-rate, an education rate. 

Today, I call on the FCC, when it votes, 
to give every elementary, middle, and high 
school and every library in the country the 
lowest possible E-rate—free basic service to 
the Internet. For more sophisticated services 
like teleconferencing, the FCC should re- 
quire discounted rates with the deepest dis- 
counts going to the rest schools and areas. 
I urge the FCC and the State regulators who 
have a say in this to make the E-rate a reality 
for our schools. And again, I want to thank 
the Vice President and Secretary Riley, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce Larry Irving, 
who’s worked with us on this and there are 
a number of Members of Congress. The Sen- 
ators that I would like to mention are Dor- 
gan, Exon, Kerry, Rockefeller, and Senator 
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Snow, and Congressman Markey. They have 
all helped us on this. 

This is a big deal. Wouldn't it be a shame 
if we did all this work and there were schools 
that literally could not access the Internet, 
if there were libraries in little rural commu- 
nities that couldn’t do it? It is not necessary. 
This will pay for itself over and over again 
by increasing the users, the knowledge, it will 
explode, and we have to do this. 

Finally, let me say, to keep going we have 
to keep the Internet itself up to speed. I 
know it’s hard to imagine that the Internet 
could be getting too old. I find that about 
myself from time to time. [Laughter] But be- 
lieve it or not, everything ages, and the 
Internet is straining under its growing popu- 
larity. Like any other piece of critical infra- 
structure, it has to be repaired and upgraded 
to meet all our education, medical, and na- 
tional security needs. It is now time to invest 
in the next generation of Internet. Today I 
am pleased to announce our commitment to 
a new $100 million initiative in fiscal year 
1998 to improve and expand the Internet, 
paid for under our balanced budget plan line 
by line, dime by dime. 

America must have an Internet that keeps 
pace with our future. So let’s give America 
Internet II, the next generation Internet. We 
have to keep it big enough and fast enough 
to connect all of our people. Now, this initia- 
tive will help universities and research insti- 
tutions expand the amount of information 
that Internets can carry through ultra-fast 
fiber-optic networks. It will develop software 
to eliminate bottlenecks. It wiil expand the 
number of addresses on the Internet. It will 
create powerful new switching computers to 
create power—to enable universities to com- 
municate with each other 100 to 1,000 times 
faster than they can today. 

It will develop the ~ to carry sound 
and video from one end of the world to an- 
other in real time. It will be capable of trans- 
mitting the entire Encyclopedia Britannica in 
less than a second. 

These improvements will make the 
Internet a more important and remarkable 
part of our own lives. They will enable our 
Defense Department to send intelligence in- 
stantly to our troops on the ground anywhere 
in the world. They will let doctors in rural 
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areas scan their patients for cancer by tap- 
ping into supercomputers at university hos- 
pitals a long way away. They will allow Amer- 
icans to take any class anytime, anywhere, 
in any subject. They will expand the reach 
of education programs right here, like the 
Oak Ridge Education Network and Adven- 
tures in Supercomputing. 

So let us reach for a goal in the 21st cen- 
tury of every home connected to the 
Internet, and let us be brought closer to- 
gether as a community through that connec- 
tion. 

Let me close with a word of caution that 
I know I don’t need for anybody in this audi- 
ence in east Tennessee. We cannot idealize 
technology. Technology is only and always 
the reflection of our own imagination, and 
its uses must be conditioned by our own val- 
ues. Technology can help cure diseases, but 
we can prevent a lot of diseases by old-fash- 
ioned changes in behavior. And we know that 
as well. 

Technology can give us a lot of information 
about why we should act rationally in certain 
cases. But continuing to hate our friends and 
neighbors because of their differences—reli- 
gious, racial, tribal, or ethnic differences— 
that is an affair of the human heart. And we 
know that as well. 

So today let us resolve to keep faith with 
our future by passing on to our children an 
information superhighway that will help 
them to live out their dreams. But let us also 
resolve to make sure that their dreams are 
the right dreams so that when we get to this 
great, grand new century and this remarkable 
age of possibility, the vision we all share for 
our future can become real. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Nore: The President spoke at approximately 12 
noon at the Knoxville Auditorium Coliseum. In 
his remarks, he referred to Eugene Parker, who 
gave the invocation; Mildred Buffler, who led the 
Pledge of Allegiance; Lillian A. Clinard, deputy 
director, data systems research and development, 
Lockheed Martin Corp.; Alvin Trivelpiece, direc- 
tor, Oak Ridge National Laboratory; Sumner M. 
Redstone, chief executive officer, Viacom, Inc.; 
and Lynn Forester, chief executive officer, 
Netwave, Inc. 


Remarks in Dayton, Ohio 
October 10, 1996 


Thank you. Can you hear me way back 
there in the back? Thank you. Hello, Dayton, 
it’s good to be back in Ohio. Thank you for 
being here in such large numbers. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am delighted to 
be here today. I want to thank Dennis 
Lieberman for his enthusiastic welcome and 
for his leadership of the Democratic Party 
here in our county. I want to thank the offi- 
cials and the candidates who are here with 
me: State Representatives Tom Roberts and 
Lloyd Lewis; Mariana Brown Bettman; m 
good friend, Peter Sikora. I want to thank 
my long-time friend Bruce Hornsby for 
being here and entertaining you today. Let’s 
give L. another hand, he’s great. [Applause] 

I want to thank the musicians from the 
Omega Baptist Church who sang for us. 
Thank you. I want to thank those who are 
on the pre-program, the Ohio Democratic 
Party chairman, David Leland; Craig Zim- 
mers, Hugh Quill, Judy Dodge, A.J. Wagner, 
Senator Rhine McLin. And thank you, Tony 
Capizzi, for your proclamation of today and 
your memory of the work that was done for 
peace here in Dayton. 

And most of all, I want to say a special 
word of thanks to your Congressman Tony 
Hall. I know that all of you know what a good 
job he’s done to represent you, but there may 
be no one in the Congress who is as admired 
as Tony Hall, a man who lives his faith every 
day, a man who takes care of his constituents 
in Dayton and still has enough left in his 
mind, in his heart, to care for the children 
who are hungry and homeless and dispos- 
sessed all across the world, and especially 
those in Bosnia who needed his help when 
he came to me and no one else would help 
them. Thank you, Tony Hall, for being a 
model citizen and a great Member of the 
United States Congress. 

Again, let me say, I appreciate October 
10th being Dayton Peace Accord Apprecia- 
tion Day. When the world thinks of Dayton 
now, it thinks of peace. Here, a little more 
than a year ago, the leaders of Bosnia, Serbia, 
and Croatia came together through American 
leadership to end the worst bloodshed in Eu- 
rope since World War II. What was accom- 
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plished here turned Bosnia from war to 
peace. What was proved here is what was 
proved that we could do, what we can do 
when we bring adversaries face to face, when 
people are determined to resolve their dif- 
ferences instead of carrying them on. 

We showed that America can be an indis- 

nsable nation for peace and freedom at the 
end of the cold war, in building a new world 
of peace and freedom and prosperity for the 
2lst century. And every person from this 
sca should be very proud of the role 
you played in those ined 

I want to mention just a few of your citi- 
zens who were involved and that I under- 
stand are here in the audience today: Eight 
nuns from Dayton who were part of the 
Peace Chain for Bosnia; Eleanor Fluzas, the 
owner of the Amber Rose Restaurant which 
provided food for the Bosnian group while 
it was in Dayton; Reverend Dale Kurtz, who 
sent Christmas gifts to Croatia. And I just 
was told right before I came up here that 
an Air Force man who was the loadmaster 
of the C-17 that flew me to Bosnia last Janu- 
ary has been transferred to Wright-Patterson, 
Mark Smith. I understand he’s here. If you’re 
here, Mark—there you are—thank you very 
much, and God bless you. Thank you for your 
service. Thank you all. Give your fellow citi- 
zens a big hand now. They deserve it. [Ap- 
plause | 

Four years ago I came to Dayton to talk 
about the promise of America—not just our 
problems but our promise—about what we 
could do to get our country moving again 
on the right track. Last night there was a 
debate between the Vice President and Con- 
gressman Kemp. And I don’t know how you 
felt about it, but Jack Kemp learned what 
I learned a long time ago—you don’t want 
to get on the wrong side of an argument with 
Al Gore. I was very proud of the work that 
the Vice President did in that debate last 
night, talking about what we're trying to do 
to build America’s future together. 

The real question we face now is, what's 
our country going to be like when we march 
into that new century just 4 years from now? 
America is on the right track. I believe we 
have to keep it going. Just think, 4 years ago 
I was elected amid high unemployment and 
rising frustration, with a vision to change our 
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country to go into the 21st century with the 
American dream alive and well for every per- 
son responsible enough to work for it, a 
dream that we would not be like Bosnia and 
so many other countries, torn apart by our 
racial, religious, and ethnic differences. In- 
stead we would relish them. We'd say we're 
sama of our diversity, and we're all going 
orward together, working for that future to- 
gether. 

My strategy was simple: opportunity for 
all, responsibility from all, and an American 
community where every one of us has a role 
to play and a place at the table. Then, you 
took me on faith; now, you have a record. 
And what a record it is. You have made it. 
You have made it, and you should be proud: 
10% million new jobs, 434,000 right here in 
Ohio; the highest ~ Powe oa in 15 
years; incomes on the rise for the first time 
in 10 years; the typical household’s income 
uP $1,600 after inflation since our economic 
plan passed; in the last year the biggest drop 
in poverty among our children in 20 years; 
the lowest poverty rate among senior citizens 
ever recorded—we are on the right track te 
the 21st century—a new minimum wage in- 
crease for 10 million workers; 4 years—4 
years of declining crime rates; a million fewer 
victims; 1.9 million fewer people on welfare; 
an increase in child support collections for 
children of almost 50 percent. We are on the 
right track to the 21st century. 

In the last Congress, with the help of peo- 
ple like Tony Hall, we stood up to the Repub- 
lican majority when they tried to divide our 
Nation with their budget and its unnecessary 
cuts in Medicare, Medicaid, education, the 
environment, research, and technology. 
When they shut the Government down, we 
held fast, and we broke gridlock. And just 
before the Congress left, we raised the mini- 
mum wage, made it easier for small-business 
people to take out retirements for themselves 
and their employees, made it easier for peo- 
ple who are self-employed to pay for their 
health insurance, made it possible for 25 mil- 
lion people to say they won't lose their health 
insurance anymore just because they 
changed jobs or because somebody in their 
family has been sick. We gave families a 
$5,000 tax credit if they will adopt a child, 
and there a lot of children out there who 
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need homes. We broke gridlock. We are 
moving in the right direction. This is the right 
thing to do. 

We are better off than we were 4 years 
ago, but we’ve got a long way to go to build 
that bridge to the 21st century. And I came 
here to Dayton to ask you: Will you help me 
build that bridge to the 21st century? [Ap- 
plause) 

We have cut our deficit by 60 percent, it’s 
gone down in all 4 years of my administra- 
tion. No President in this century can say 
that. That is the record we have made. But 
we have to finish the job and balance our 
budget to keep interest rates down and the 
economy going, and we can do it while pro- 
tecting Medicare and Medicaid, investing in 
education and the environment and the re- 
search of the future. Will you help me build 
that bridge to the 21st century? [Applause] 

We cut taxes for 15 million of our hardest 
pressed working families. Now we need a tax 
cut that goes broadly to all the American 
middle class, a tax cut for education and 
childrearing, a tax cut that helps people to 
buy their own homes or pay for health care 
costs. Will you help me build that bridge to 
the 21st century? [Applause] 

To help people succeed at work and at 
home, we passed the Family and Medical 
Leave Act. Twelve million families have 
taken a little time off from work when a baby 
was born or a parent was sick, a child was 
sick, a spouse was sick, without losing their 
jobs. Now we should expand family and med- 
ical leave so that people can go with their 
relatives to doctor’s appointments, to parent- 
teacher appointments. We ought to give 
working people more choice in how they take 
payment for their overtime, either in cash 
or, if they are needed at home, in time with 
the family. Will you help me build that bridge 
to the 21st century? [Applause] 

We have made a good, strong beginning 
on health care reform by saying you can’t 
lose your health insurance when you change 
jobs, or when someone in your family has 
been sick; by ending drive-by deliveries, say- 
ing that women and their newborns can no 
longer be forced out of the hospital within 
a day of having their babies. We're finally 
providing some help for people whose fami- 
lies have mental health problems. They de- 
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serve medical insurance, too. And at long 
last, a bill I signed last week, too long in com- 
ing, finally says to Vietnam veterans who 
were exposed to Agent Orange and whose 
children got spina bifida as a result, you are 
finally going to get the medical help and the 
disability you deserve. We are moving in the 
right direction. 

But now we have to keep going. Our bal- 
anced budget plan gives families who are be- 
tween jobs when they're unemployed the 
ability to keep their health insurance for 6 
more months. It gives families that are taking 
care of elderly relatives with Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease respite care. It, in short, helps families 
to succeed at home and at work and when 
they're between jobs. Will you help me build 
that bridge to the 21st century? [Applause] 

We have the crime rate coming down 4 
years in a row because the police are working 
with the communities to prevent crime as 
well as to catch criminals. The Brady bill 
helped, the assault weapons bill helped, put- 
ting 100,000 police on the street. We've 
made a good beginning at that. But now we 
need to finish the job and finish putting those 
100,000 police on the street, target violent 
gangs, and ban bullets that are designed only 
to pierce the bullet-proof vest of police offi- 
cers. Will you help me build that bridge to 
the 21st century? [Applause] 

We have reduced the welfare rolls by 1.9 
million and increased child support collec- 
tions. We've passed historic wel are reform. 
But the law is just the beginning. The law 
says we will continue to provide for poor fam- 
ilies, their medical care, their nutritional 
needs, when the parent goes to work more 
for child care than ever. But what used to 
come from the Federal Government to the 
States and then go to the recipients in the 
form of a welfare check must be turned into 
a paycheck within 2 years if people are able- 
bodied. But you can’t make people go to 
work unless there is work. Will you help me 
build a million more jobs into our economy 
to move people from welfare to work? [Ap- 
plause) 

We have taken chemicals out of our air, 
made our drinking water safer, raised the 
standards of safety for our food. We have 
cleaned up more toxic waste dumps than the 
previous 12 years provided. We have done 
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much to protect our national parks and to 
expand the number of national treasures we 
are protecting for our children and our 
grandchildren. But there are still 10 million 
American children living within 4 miles of 
toxic waste dumps. I want to clean up 500 
more so that we can say our kids are growin 
up next to parks, not poison. Will you help 
me build that bridge to the 21st century? 
[Applause] 

Most important of all, will you help me 
build a bridge to the 21st century in which 
the education of every single American is our 
highest priority? [Applause] 

My fellow Americans, we are going into 
an age in which there will be more opportu- 
nities for more people from more places than 
ever before. The young — who are here 


today in this audience—and I’m glad to see 


so many young people here—the young peo- 
ple who are here, many of you will be doing 
jobs that have not been invented yet. Some 
of you will be doing jobs that have not been 
imagined yet. 

I'll just give you one example. We just 


signed a contract, the United States Govern- 
ment did, to do a research contract with IBM 
to build within the next couple of years a 
supercomputer that will do more calculations 
in one second than you can do at home on 
your hand-held calculator in 30,000 years. 
That is how fast information is exploding. 

We have doubled the life expectancy for 
people living with HIV in the last 4 years 
because of the exploding knowledge. We 
have finally developed some medical treat- 
ments for people with strokes, the third big- 
gest killer of Americans. We have discovered 
two genes that cause breast cancer, opening 
the possibility of cure and prevention that 
we never had before. in just the last 4 years. 

In just the last few weeks, for the first time 
ever, a laboratory animal with its spine com- 
pletely severed had movement in its lower 
limbs because of a nerve transplant to the 
spine from another part of the bedi. There 
is no telling what we can do if we continue 
to move forward with education and re- 
search, pushing the boundaries of knowl- 
edge. Will you help us build that bridge to 
the 21st century? [Applause] 

But there are some specific things we have 
to do. Forty percent of the 8-year-olds in 
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America still can’t read a book on their own. 
And when that happens, it’s hard for them 
to go on and learn what else they need to 
learn. I want to mobilize an army of 30,000 
volunteers—AmeriCorps volunteers, reading 
tutors, people who will work with parents and 
with teachers—to make sure that every 8- 
year-old in this country by the year 2000 can 
hold up a book and say, “I can read this all 
by myself.” 

We have the largest number of children 
starting school this year in American history. 
I have offered the first support ever from 
the National Government to help our schools 
modernize and rebuild their facilities if 
they’re willing to make an extra effort. If peo- 
ple at the local community level are willing 
to make an extra stretch, so should we. We 
need to give our children the facilities nec- 
essary for learning to take place. Will you 
help me do that? [Applause] 

The next thing we need to do is to make 
sure that every classroom in every school in 
the United States of America, and every li- 
brary, is hooked up to the information super- 
highway, with computers and training and 
software connected to the Internet. 

Now, that may not mean much to you if, 
like me, you're not so great on a computer. 
Let me tell you what it means. It means that 
for the first time in the history of the United 
States, because of the computer networks 
that are out there now, what we loosely call 
the Internet, if we could hook every class- 
room up to it, for the first time in history, 
kids in the most remote rural school districts, 
kids in the poorest inner-city school districts, 
kids in standard middle class school districts, 
kids in the wealthiest school districts, kids 
in schools, public and private, for the first 
time in history would all have access to the 
same information in the same time at the 
same quality; it would lead to an explosion 
of learning. Will you help me build that 
bridge to the 21st century? [Applause] 

Just today, I proposed a new education 
rate so that every student in this country can 
get free access to that information network 
and every school and library in America. We 
are going forward. And finally, we have to 
open the doors of college education to all 
Americans. 
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I propose to do three things that I want 
you to support: Number one, we need to 
make 2 years of college in the next 4 years 
just as universal as a high school diploma is 
today. Here’s how we can do that—no bu- 
reaucracy, no ee I propose to give you 
a tax credit, a dollar-for-dollar reduction on 
the tax bill for the cost of tuition at the typical 
community college in America. It would rev- 
olutionize opportunity for people of any age. 

Number two, I propose to let more Amer- 
ican families save through an IRA, an individ- 
ual retirement account, save more, save at 
even higher income levels, and then with- 
draw from that account, tax-free, if the 
money is being used to pay for a college edu- 
cation, a medical emergency or to buy a first 
home. Will you help me do that? 

And finally, I believe that Americans 
should be able to deduct up to $10,000 a 
year for the cost of any college tuition for 
any people of any age at any place of higher 
education in the entire United States. Will 
you help me build that bridge to the 2Ist 
century? [Applause] 

Folks, we need to build a country where 
every 8-year-old can read independently, 
where every 12-year-old can log onto the 
Internet, where every 18-year-old can go to 
college, and where every 18-year-old’s parent 
can go back to college if that’s what we need 
in this country. And I want you to help me 
build that bridge to the 21st century. 

That is the choice in this election: a bridge 
to the future, a bridge where everyone can 
walk across, a bridge where we walk across 
hand-in-hand, not divided but united toward 
America’s best days. In 26 days we must 
make the decision. I want you to walk with 
me these last 26 days to build that bridge 
to tomorrow. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 4 p.m. at the Old 
Montgomery County Courthouse Square. In his 
remarks, he referred to Dennis Lieberman, chair- 
man, Montgomery County Democratic Party; 
Tom Roberts, State representative, 39th district; 
Lloyd Lewis, Jr., State representative, 38th dis- 
trict; Mariana Brown Bettman; candidate for Ohio 
State supreme court justice; musician Bruce 
Hornsby; Craig Zimmers, Montgomery County 
clerk of courts; Hugh Quill, Montgomery County 
recorder; A.J. Wagner, candidate for Montgomery 
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County commissioner; Rhine McLin, State sen- 
ator; and Tony Capizzi, Dayton city commissioner. 


Proclamation 6935—National Day of 
Concern About Young People an 
Gun Violence, 1996 

October 10, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Few losses are more difficult to face than 
the death of a young person. Such deaths 
are even more appalling when they result 
from violence by another youth. It is a trag- 
edy of modern American life that thousan 
of our young people each year suffer deadly 
violence initiated by their peers. Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (FBI) data show that 
in the decade between 1984 and 1993 the 
number of homicide arrests of juveniles aa 
rocketed by 168 percent. Even more distu 
ing, the fastest increase in violent crime ar- 
rests of juveniles occurred among children 
10 to 12 years old. Demographic experts pre- 
dicted that, if those trends continued, juve- 
nile violent crime arrests would double by 
the year 2010. 

Now, new FBI data show reason for cau- 
tious optimism. For the first time in 7 years, 
the juvenile crime arrest rate decreased—by 
2.9 percent in 1995. In addition, juvenile ar- 
rests for murder declined by 15.2 percent in 
1995—the largest 1-year decrease in more 
than 10 years. Since 1993, the arrest rate for 
murder among juveniles has decreased by 
22.8 percent. 

Although this trend is encouraging, far too 
many of our young people still are commit- 
ting violent acts. Fueling this problem is the 
prevalence of, and easy access to, illegal fire- 
arms on our Nation’s streets. Between 1985 
and 1992, the number of juvenile homicides 
not involving guns increased by 20 percent, 
while the number involving guns jumped by 
300 percent. Because guns are easily avail- 
able, routine fights among young people 
often turn into gun battles. Then, as the trag- 
ic cycle of violence repeats itself, more and 
more young people, fearing for their safety, 
arm themselves. The resulting escalation of 
gun violence and death threatens the Na- 
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tion’s most precious resource for the fu- 
ture—our young people. 

We have expanded an experimental trac- 
ing program that targets those who provide 
or sell guns to young people. But we need 
to do more to keep guns out of the hands 
of our kids. We need to further improve and 
vigorously enforce our gun laws. And we 
need to reduce the sale and use of illegal 
drugs, which also fuel gun violence. 

We also need to begin teaching children 
as early as possible how to choose not to be 
violent. All of us can take an active role in 
making sure that conflict resolution and 
other anti-violence programs are in place in 
our local schools, community centers, and 
places of worship. Community leaders, busi- 
nesses, and other local institutions must cre- 
ate “safe havens” where children can go after 
school. Such actions can be a tangible sign 
of care and concern on the part of the com- 
munity. Most importantly, parents need to 
teach their children right from wrong, so that 
they can learn the core values of our society 
and live according to them. In this undertak- 
ing, parents must be sensitive, patient, dili- 
gent, and fair, in order to provide a proper 
nonviolent model. 

While parents, teachers, clergy, and the 
community at large can provide encourage- 
ment, the ultimate responsibility for reducing 
youth violence lies with our young people 
themselves. They must commit to resolve 
disputes without violeace and to avoid violent 
situations and friends. They must become 
positive role models for their peers, siblings, 
and younger children. Many young people 
have already made this commitment and are 
working in their schools and neighborhoods 
to end violence. For this, we salute them and 
urge them to continue to work for peaceful 
solutions. We call upon all young people to 
make this same commitment. 

Now, Therefore, 1, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim October 10, 1996, 
as a National Day of Concern About Young 
People and Gun Violence. On this day I call 
upon young people in classrooms and play- 
grounds across the United States to make a 
solemn decision about their future. I call 
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upon them voluntarily to sign a pledge prom- 
ising that they will never take a gun to school, 
that they will never use a gun to settle a dis- 
pute, and that they will use their influence 
to prevent friends from using guns to settle 
disputes. Finally, I call upon all Americans 
to commit themselves anew to helping our 
Nation’s young people avoid violence and 
grow up to be happy, healthy, and productive 
adults. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand this tenth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 11, 1996] 


NotE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on October 15. 


Remarks in Louisville, Kentucky 
October 10, 1996 


The President. Thank you. Hello, Louis- 
ville. 

Audience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you. Folks, thank you for this magnifi- 
cent crowd. Thank you for your great spirit. 
Thank you for this Louisville Slugger. You 
know, I’ve got one more debate, and from 
what I've heard, I may need this. 

You know, I was listening to all these folks 
talk, and you elect people that know how to 
talk. And they peed a language I can un- 
derstand—with no accent. [Laughter] And I 
am delighted to be here. I want to thank 
Governor Paul Patton for his strong leader- 
ship and his support and for being so forth- 
right and strong and standing up for what 
we’re trying to do together. I want to thank 
my good friend Wendell Ford for his advice, 
his counsel, his support. If we had a hundred 
people in Congress like Wendell Ford we'd 
have about half as many problems as we do 
today. He is a great leader. 

I want to thank your Congressman, Mike 
Ward. And I want you to know it is rare— 
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it is rare for a first-term Member of Congress 
to have the kind of influence and make the 
kind of impact that Mike Ward has made. 
He works hard for you. He is outspoken, and 
I told him if I had to hear about Naval ord- 
nance one more time I thought I would 
scream. He never gives up. I finally said, 
“Mike, just tell me what you want to do. We 
will do it. Let’s just talk about something else. 
Take care of the people of Louisville, and 
let’s go on into the Fite.” 

And I want you to know that I am grateful 
that Wendell Ford and your former Con- 
gressman, Ron Mazzoli, voted in 1993 for an 
economic plan that got this country moving 
again, and I’m grateful that Mike Ward stood 
up and said no when the other party got con- 
trol of the Congress and shut the Govern- 
ment down to try to force the United States 
of America and the President to take a budg- 
et that was wrong for America and wrong 
for our future. Thank you. 

I want to thank Steve Beshear for being 
willing to run for the United States Senate 
and for making an outstanding candidate. 


You heard his — —_ee. He ought to 


inspire your confidence, and he justifies your 
support. He’s a fine man. He'll be a fine 
United States Senator, voting for the interest 
of Kentucky, and I hope you will support 
him. 

I want to thank all of those that are up 
on this platform tonight: Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Steve Henry and Speaker Jody Rich- 
ards; State Representative Jesse Chisolm; my 
1996 cochair, Betsey Hudson; State Demo- 
cratic Party Chairman Bob Babbage. And 
there’s one person who is not here tonight, 
but I want to mention him because he’s a 
great friend of mine, your Jefferson County 
judge and county executive, David Arm- 
strong. We were born in the same little town 
in Arkansas a long time ago. He’s a great 
friend, and he’s away because of a family cri- 
sis, and I hope you all will support him. He’s 
got a sick brother. Say a prayer for him to- 
night and support David Armstrong. He’s a 
fine man, and I’m glad to be here. 

And finally, I want to thank the mayor 
What a mayor you have. I though I have en- 
ergy till I met Jerry Abramson. I thought I 
was aggressive till I met Jerry Abramson. | 
thought I was exuberant till I met Jerry 
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Abramson. And all those things he said to 
you that we did together for the people of 
this city, they're all true, but they couldn’t 
have happened without the leadership of 
Jerry Abramson. I thank him very much. 

I'd like to thank the Kentucky Ramblers 
and the Rascals of Ragtime for providing our 
entertainment before I got here. I’m glad to 
be able to visit the Louisville Slugger factory. 
I'm sorry I couldn’t be here in July when 
the museum opened. This is an amazing 
place with an amazing history that started the 
day Pete Browning broke his bat playing for 
Louisville’s Eclipse team. 

Today, there are millions of bats made 
here, still made by hand. And I want you 
to know, since I was a little boy, I've had 
a lot of them but none I'll treasure any more 
than the one I got tonight. Thank you very, 
very much. 

Folks, 4 years ago I came to Louisville to 
talk to you about fighting for the ordinary 
Americans who make our country go, about 
turning the direction of our country around, 
about paving a good way for Americans to 
the 21st century. In the last two debates, the 
one that I had with my opponent on Sunday 
night and in the great performance the Vice 
President put in last night—I was so very 
proud of him, and I know you were—we saw 
two very different visions for America. Two 
good people on the other side who love our 
country but just see things differently than 
we do. I believe that we’ve got an obligation 
to work together to help each other make 
the most of our own lives. I believe that the 
First Lady was right when she said, it takes 
a village to raise our children and to build 
a country that’s strong. And what you have 
to decide is whether you think we have to 
do this together or whether we're better off 
going into the 21st century on our own. 

Now, let’s look at where we were: Four 
years ago when I came here we had high 
unemployment, stagnant wages, and rising 
frustration. I was determined to change the 
direction of America. I wanted to go into the 
21st century with the American dream alive 
and well for every person in this audience, 
without regard to your station in life, who's 
willing to work for it. | wanted our country 
to beat the odds in this modern world. I 
wanted to prove that we could come together 
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amidst all of our religious and racial and 
other diversity to prove that we can go for- 
ward together. 

In the rest of the world, people are bedev- 
iled everywhere by their religious dif- 
ferences, their tribal differences, their racial 
differences, their ethnic differences. But 
here in America, we say, if you show up to- 
morrow and you're a law-abiding citizen who 
works hard and believes in this country, 
you're our kind of American. We don’t need 
to know anything else about you. Come on, 
let’s go on together. Let's go on together. 

And for 4 years now we've worked hard 


to create a ong to demand responsibil- , 


ity, and to build a sense of community where 
everybody's got a role to play and everybody 
has a place at the table. Four years ago, Ken- 
saslly Wehged ped me win reelection. I never will 
forget when Wendell Ford called me, and 
he said, “You’ve got to come to Kentucky 
one more time. Go to western Kentucky. You 
haven’t been over there.” In the middle of 
the night, seems like we were in western 
Kentucky. And the people of Kentucky voted 
for Bill Clinton and Al Gore. Now, Wendell 
still takes credit for it. He said if we hadn’t 
come back that one last time, it would have 
never happened. [Laughter] And he may be 
right, but I’m glad you did. You took us on 
faith. 

The American people don’t have to take 
us on faith anymore. Now there’s a record. 
You know whether we were right or wrong. 
We have 10% million new jobs in this coun- 
try. Unemployment in this State has dropped 
nearly a third. We have record numbers of 
new small businesses. Every one of them has 
been eligible now and been made eligible for 
a tax cut if they invest more to grow their 
businesses. Every one of them now—it’s 
been easier for them to take out pensions 
for themselves and their employees and for 
people to take those pensions from job to 
job. That’s better than it was 4 years ago. 

It’s easier now for self-employed people 
to take out health insurance because they can 
deduct more of it from their taxes. That’s 
better than it was 4 years ago. Median in- 
come—that’s the people in the middle; that’s 
not the average with all of us at the top; that’s 
the people in the middle—have gone up al- 
most $1,600 after inflation since Ron Mazzoli 
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and Wendell Ford voted for the economic 
a that we didn’t get a single, solitary vote 

rom, from the other side. We’re moving in 
the right direction, folks. We’re on the right 
track to the 21st century 

We've had the largest a in child poverty 
in 20 years. Now ail economic groups that 
are working are participating in our eco- 
nomic growth. We've had the biggest drop 
in inequality among working people in 27 
years. We've got the lowest rates of inflation 
and unemployment in home mortgages in 28 
years. And last week we learned that the pov- 
erty rate among elderly Americans has 
dropped to its lowest level ever recorded. We 
are moving in the right direction. We are 
going to the 21st century. 

We’re getting back to our basic values. The 
crime rate has dropped for 4 years in a row. 
There are one million fewer crime victims 
this year. We made 12 million families eligi- 
ble to take a little time off from work when 
a baby is born or a parent or a spouse or 
a child is sick. The welfare rolls are down 
by 1.9 million. Child support collections are 
up almost 50 percent, nearly $4 billion. 
We're moving in the right direction toward 
the 21st century. 

And yes, while we brought the deficit 
down, we knew there was a right way and 
a wrong way to do it. And I am proud that 
we stopped the other party’s budget from be- 
coming law, because it would have broken 
up the Medicare system. It would have cut 
too much and cost innocent elderly people 
too much. It would have ended the guarantee 
that Medicare gives and has given for three 
decades to the elderly people in nursing 
homes, so their children can go on and live 
their own lives and know their parents are 
going to be all right. It would have ended 
the guarantee we give to working class fami- 
lies who have people with disabilities in 
them, so they don’t have to go into bank- 
ruptcy to take care of their loved ones. 

I think we did the right thing. It would 
have devastated environmental protection, 
environmental cleanup and for the first time 
ever would have cut education funding by 
$30 billion, ending the AmeriCorps national 
service program, weakening the college loan 
program we worked so hard to improve, cut- 
ting back on Head Start, and generally divid- 
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ing the country and taking it in the wrong 
direction. 

Instead, we said no. We like more jobs, 
better education, and cleaner environment, 
and a brighter future. We're going to keep 
on the right track to the 21st century. 

And just in the last few days of this Con- 
gress, because of you—not because of me 
but because of you—because you sent a clear 
signal that you wanted our country to go for- 
ward, we've passed a lot of our initiatives. 
We passed the minimum wage bill. We 
passed a bill that says to 25 million Ameri- 
cans, you can’t lose your health insurance 
anymore just because you changed jobs or 
somebody in your family has been sick. We 
said to mothers and their newborn babies, 
you cannot be kicked out of the hospital any- 
more after a day, no more drive-by deliveries. 
We're going to help people with mental 
health problems to get more insurance. 

At long last, we said to Vietnam veterans 
who were exposed to Agent Orange and 
whose children have spina bifida, finally, fi- 
nally, we said, we’re going to give you and 
your families and your children some help 
for medical help and for disability payments. 
It’s about time. We're moving in the right 
direction. 

That’s why every major law enforcement 
organization has endorsed Bill Clinton and 
Al Gore. That’s never happened for anyone 
on our side before. That’s why just the day 
after our debate in Hartford, 2,500 business 
leaders, including a very large number of 
them who never voted for a Democrat for 
President, endorsed our campaign, because 
they know that it’s good for America, for us 
to move forward together. And I want you 
to help me finish building that bridge to the 
21st century. 

And so that’s the decision now before the 
American people: Are we going to back 
where we were, or are we going to keep 
going forward? Are we going to go forward 
together, or are we going to say, “You're on 
your own”? I think I know what you want 
to say. We cut the deficit by 60 percent; let’s 
keep interest rates down and grow the econ- 
omy by balancing the budget while we pro- 
tect Medicare, Medicaid, education, and the 
environment. 
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Let’s have a tax cut for working families 
and middle class families, targeted to 
childrearing, to education, to health care, to 
buying that first home and paying no taxes 
on your home when you sell it, but let’s pay 
for it in a balanced budget plan. Let’s don’t 
have that risky tax scheme that the other side 
offers: $550 billion, no idea how they're going 
to pay for it. I'll tell you what it means: It 
means bigger cuts in Medicare and Medic- 
aid, education and the environment than I 
vetoed. Their plan would raise taxes on 9 mil- 
lion of the hardest pressed working families, 
and it would blow a hole in the deficit a mile 
wide. 

Folks, when I became President, we had 
quadrupled the debt of the country in 4 
years, the deficit was $290 billion, people 
could not borrow money to buy a home. We 
now have the highest rate of homeownership 
in 15 years. I just came from Dayton, Ohio, 
and a 40-year-old man came up to me and 
said, “Mr. President, I just bought my first 
home because we got interest rates down and 
a healthy economy.” Let’s don’t go back, 
folks, let’s go forward. Say no to their plan 
and yes to ours. 

We passed that Family and Medical Leave 
Act. We passed the V-chip to give families 
the ability to control what their children see 
on television. We've got 3 hours of edu- 
cational television coming back on prime 
time for families so their kids will have some- 
thing good to see. The entertainment indus- 
try has agreed to rate their TV programs. 
We're moving forward in the right direction. 

Now we ought to expand family leave and 
say people should get a little time off to take 
their children to a parent-teacher conference 
or their parents to the doctors. People that 
earn overtime, if they need it, ought to be 
able to take the overtime in time with their 
kids or in cash, at their discretion. Will you 
help me build that kind of bridge to the 21st 
century? [Applause] 

We made a good start on health care re- 
form. Our balanced budget plan says, now 
we ought to help people who are between 
jobs. When you lose your job, you ought to 
be able to hold on to your health insurance 
and take care of your kids. Our plan would 
help people keep their health insurance for 
6 more months when they're between jobs. 
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It’s all paid for. It would help families with 
parents with Alzheimer’s to care for them. 
It would help do other things to prevent ill- 
ness, and it would continue our ground- 
breaking work in medical research. 

In the last 4 years, we've found two genes 
that cause breast cancer. Now we may be 
able to find out not only how to treat it but 
how to prevent it. Just in the last few weeks, 
for the first time in history—for the first time 
in history in the last few weeks, we saw lab- 
oratory animals with their spines completely 
severed regain movement in their lower 
limbs because of nerve transplants to their 
spine. Who knows what we can do if we keep 
on working for health care reform. Will you 
help us build that bridge to the 21st century? 
[Applause] 

We did pass the Brady bill and the assault 
weapons ban. And in places like Kentucky, 
our opponents, they made hay while the Sun 
shown. Oh, they said, “No, they're going to 
take all their guns away.” You know some- 
thing? It'll soon be deer season, won't it? I'll 
give $100 to the first hunter in Kentucky who 
tells me he can’t go out into the deer woods 
because he lost his rifle. Not a single person 
has lost a hunting weapon, but 60,000 felons, 
fugitives, and stalkers could not get handguns 
because of the Brady bill. And now people 
who beat up their spouses and children won't 
be able to get it either. We were right about 
that, and this is a safer country because of 
it. 

And yes, we are putting 100,000 police on 
the street. But our friends on the other side, 
they all voted against it. Then they tried to 
stop us in their budget that I vetoed, then 
they tried to stop us again. 

Now, just talk to the mayor or talk to the 
local chief of police or talk to anybody in 
law enforcement. I don’t understand why 
anybody would be against that, but they are. 
One good argument for Steve Beshear and 
Mike Ward is that they know that what we 
have to do is give power back to people in 
the local communities to work with the com- 
munity crime watch programs, like the one 
that Carolyn MacLuten has worked so hard 
for all of these years. God bless you, ma’am. 
We love you, and thank you for what you’re 
doing. 
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We're trying to get a million more people 
like her and finish putting 100,000 police on 
the street.. We've only funded half of them. 
These elections are important. If you want 
us to finish the job so we can have 8 years 
of declining crime rates instead of 4, you've 
got to help us. Will you help us build that 
bridge to the 21st century? [Applause] 

We reduced the welfare rolls by 1.9 mil- 
lion. We passed the welfare reform bill. But 
it’s just the beginning. Let me tell you what 
that welfare reform bill does. It says this: The 
National Government will continue to guar- 
antee—they'll fix that in a minute, don’t you 
all worry about it—the National Government 
will continue to guarantee health care and 
nutrition to poor families. And if someone 
goes to work there will be more money for 
child care than ever before. 

But what used to come from Washington 
in the form of a welfare check with State 
money will now go to Governor Patton. And 
States and communities will have 2 years to 
figure out how to turn that welfare check into 
a paycheck, because able-bodied people who 
can work, have to work. That’s good, but we 
have to create the jobs. I’ve got a plan to 
help the communities create another million 
jobs to move those people from welfare to 
work. Will you help me create those jobs and 
build that bridge to the 21st century? [Ap- 
plause) 

We've made the water cleaner. We've 
made the air cleaner and freer of chemicals. 
We've raised the standards for food safety. 
We've cleaned up more toxic waste dumps 
in 3 years than the other side did in 12. We're 
cleaning up the environment, but there are 
still 10 million kids in this country who live 
within 4 miles of a toxic waste dump. Our 
plan would clean up 500 more, so I can look 
at the children of America and say they're 
growing up next to parks, not poison. Will 
you help us build that bridge to the 21st cen- 
tury? [Applause] 

Finally, and most important, will you help 
us make education the top priority of Amer- 
ica for the next 4 years? [Applause] Will you 
help us do that? For every child and every 
adult in America, we have a plan that deals 
with the major challenges of education. 
Number one, a lot of adults need to go back 
to school. Under our plan, we'll create a “GI 
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bill” for America’s workers. When someone 
loses their job, they'll get a skill grant worth 
up to $2,500 a year to take to the local com- 
munity college, to take to another training 
program, to put people back to work at high- 
er wages, not lower wages. 

Number two, we know that 8-year-olds 
have to be able to read in order to learn for 
the rest of their lives. But 40 percent of our 
8-year-olds can’t read on their own. We've 
got a plan to put 30,000 volunteers out there, 
working with schools and parents, so that 
every 8-year-old can pick up a book and say, 
“I can read this all by myself.” Will you help 
us build that bridge to the 21st century? [Ap- 
plause) 

I have offered the first plan ever to help 
schools that are trying to help themselves get 
more funds to build and modernize their 


schools. We've got more kids in school today 

than ever before, and it’s time we helped 

them. And finally, for the schools, today I 

said again I want to hook up every classroom 

and every library in this — to the infor- 
l 


mation superhighway so that all our kids, for 
the first time in American history, all our kids 
can have access to the same information in 
the same time in the same quality, rich, r, 
middle class, all of them together. Will you 
help us do that? [Applause] 

And will you help us open the doors of 
college education to all Americans? [Ap- 
plause] 1 want to make 2 years of education 
after high school just as universal as a high 
school diploma is today by letting you deduct 
dollar-for-dollar off your taxes, up to $1,500 
a year, the typical cost of a community col- 
lege tuition. I want to let every family deduct 
up to $10,000 a year for the cost of any col- 
lege tuition. And I want to let people who 
save in an IRA withdraw from it to pay for 
college. Will you help us build that bridge 
to the 21st century? [Applause] 

Folks, this is a clear choice: hope against 
fear, the future against the failed policies of 
the past, a village working together against 
“you're on your own.” I want to build a 
bridge to tomorrow that every single child 
and every single adult in the State of Ken- 
tucky and in our beloved United States can 
walk across to the best days America has ever 
known. In the next 26 days, will you help 
us by talking to your friends and neighbors 
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to build that bridge to the 21st century? [Ap- 
plause} 

Thank you. God bless you, and good night. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:50 p.m. at the 
Louisville Slugger Museum. In his remarks, he 
referred to Gov. Paul E. Patton and Lt. Gov. Ste- 
ven Henry of Kentucky; Mayor Jerry E. Abramson 
of Louisville; and Betsey Hudson, cochair, Ken- 
tucky Clinton/Gore ’96. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these remarks. 


Proclamation 6936—General Pulaski 
Memorial Day, 1996 


October 10, 1996 
By the President of the United States 


of America 


A Proclamation 


On October 11, we observe the 217th an- 
niversary of the death of a great military hero 
from American history, General Casimir Pu- 
laski. Every year on this date, Americans and 
Poles together honor this valiant soldier, who 
spent his life fighting for freedom on both 
sides of the Atlantic. General Pulaski’s life 
and career are a vivid reminder of the strong 
historical bonds between Poland and the 
United States. These bonds have been forged 
not only by the millions of Polish Americans 
who have helped make our country great, but 
also by our two countries’ shared dedication 
to the principles of liberty and independ- 
ence. 

Pulaski, born into a family of nobles, first 
fought oppression at his father’s side, battling 
the forces of Prussia and Imperial Russia to 
preserve the liberty of his Polish homeland. 
Exiled by the Russians, he was recruited into 
the American colonies’ Continental Army by 
Benjamin Franklin and brought his bravery 
and passion for freedom to numerous battles 
during the Revolutionary War. General Pu- 
laski sacrificed his life for the cause of liberty 
during the siege of Savannah as he protected 
American troops. 

In our own time, we have seen the Polish 
people follow the example of General Pulaski 
and renew their dedication to freedom—re- 
building their homeland in spite of Nazi op- 
pression and, later, communist tyranny. 
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Today, Poland has regained its sovereignty 
and fashioned a sturdy representative de- 
mocracy. For Americans and Poles alike, 
Casimir Pulaski’s sacrifice for independence 
remains a model of courage and commitment 
that can stir us to reach new heights of demo- 
cratic justice and liberty. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim Friday, October 
11, 1996, as General Pulaski Memorial Day. 
I encourage Americans everywhere to com- 
memorate this occasion with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities paying tribute to 
Casimir Pulaski and honoring all those who 
carry on his mission. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
ty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 15, 1996] 


Nore: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on October 11, and 
it will be published in the Federal Register on 
October 16. 


Statement on Signing the National 
Securities Markets Improvement Act 
of 1996 


October 11, 1996 


Today I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 
3005, the “National Securities Markets Im- 
provement Act of 1996.” This legislation rep- 
resents the most significant overhaul of the 
securities regulatory structure in decades. 
Without compromising investor protection, 
H.R. 3005 will enhance capital formation and 
the competitiveness of the American econ- 
omy by eliminating regulatory overlap be- 
tween the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, significantly rationalizing and simplify- 
ing the way mutual funds and corporate secu- 
rities are regulated, reducing Securities and 
Exchange Commission (SEC) registration 
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fees, and stabilizing the SEC funding struc- 
ture over a 10-year period. 

This bill achieves the difficult task of im- 

roving the efficiency of the financial mar- 
fots without compromising investor protec- 
tions. Lower registration fees will reduce the 
cost of capital formation in the United States. 
Changes to margin requirements should 
lower funding costs for broker-dealers, bene- 
fiting investors without reducing the systemic 
= of the margin requirements. This 
egislation will more efficiently divide re- 
sponsibility for regulation between the Fed- 
eral and State governments. The SEC will 
be charged with responsibility for activities 
in the national markets, such as regulation 
of securities listed on the national exchanges 
and mutual funds, as well as large investment 
advisors. States will have responsibility for 
smaller issues and investment advisors with 
smaller portfolios, while retaining their ‘au- 
thority to take enforcement actions against 
fraudulent conduct in all situations. 

The legislation gives the SEC new broad 
general exemptive authority under both the 
Securities Act and the Exchange Act, which 
should allow the Commission to deal more 
quickly and effectively with the facts and cir- 
cumstances of individual situations. At the 
same time, it strengthens the SEC’s hand in 
addressing fund names that use words such 
as “government,” “guaranteed,” or “in- 
sured,” which can cause investors to con- 
clude, incorrectly, that their investments are 
guaranteed by State or Federal authorities. 

This legislation will save hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for American businesses. Cor- 
porations will benefit from the reduction in 
SEC fees. Mutual funds, which are sold na- 
tionally, will be regulated nationally. Broker- 
dealers will benefit from no longer being 
subject to dozens of differing State net cap- 
ital and books and records requirements. The 
SEC’s funding will be more stable and pre- 
dictable than it has been in recent years. 
These changes will all enhance our national 
capital markets, helping to create and nur- 
ture new businesses and new jobs, and en- 
hancing the returns of both businesses and 
investors. 

I am pleased to sign this bill into law. I 
thank all the participants—from the Con- 
gress, from Federal and State regulatory 
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agencies, from the affected industries—for 
the hard work that culminated in enactment 
of this important piece of legislation. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 11, 1996. 


Note: H.R. 3005, approved October 11, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 104-290. 


Statement on Signing the 
Intelligence Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1997 


October 11, 1996 
Today I am signing into law H.R. 3259, 


the “Intelligence Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1997.” The Act authorizes appropria- 
tions for the intelligence and intelligence re- 
lated activities of the United States during 
fiscal year 1997. 

This legislation is the result of the hard 
work of many people in the Administration 
and in the Congress who are dedicated to 


both a strong national intelligence capability 


and effective congressional oversight. 
Through their efforts, the Intelligence Com- 
munity will be able to continue critical intel- 
ligence activities furthering U.S. national se- 
curity interests. 

I am pleased that this legislation largely 
reflects my Budget request. I commend the 
conferees for funding the Environmental In- 
telligence and Applications Program and the 
automatic declassification reviews under sec- 
tion 3.4 of Executive Order 12958. This legis- 
lation will also enhance Intelligence Commu- 
nity support for U.S. law enforcement agen- 
cies by clarifying existing authorities that per- 
mit elements of the Intelligence Community 
to collect information on non-U.S. persons 
abroad at the request of U.S. law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Although I am signing this Act, I have con- 
cerns about the provisions in it that purport 
to direct the creation of two new National 
Security Council (NSC) committees—a 
Committee on Foreign Intelligence and a 
Committee on Transnational Threats. Such 
efforts to dictate the President’s policy proc- 
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ess unduly intrude upon Executive preroga- 
tives and responsibilities. I would note that 
under my Executive authority, I have already 
asked the NSC to examine these issues. 

Moreover, I have already signed into law 
provisions to establish a Committee on Non- 
proliferation and will appoint a National Co- 
ordinator for Nonproliferation Matters, one 
of whose duties will be to make rec- 
ommendations to me concerning the struc- 
ture and organization of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this area. 

Additionally, the provision requiring the 
Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) to 
concur or be consulted before the appoint- 
ment of certain intelligence officials is con- 
stitutionally questionable in two areas: re- 
garding limitations on the President’s ability 
to receive the advice of cabinet officers; and 
regarding circumscription of the President’s 
appointment authority. The Administration 
has supported the concept of obtaining the 
DCI’s concurrence or consultation prior to 
the appointment of certain other intelligence 
officials as specified in both H.R. 3259 and 
the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1997 (Public Law 104-201). 
However, I will do so through an Executive 
order to avoid such constitutional concerns. 

Finally, the DCI has communicated to me 
his strong opposition to provisions in the Act 
that would establish three new Assistant Di- 
rectors of Central Intelligence, each requir- 
ing Senate confirmation. I share his concerns 
that these provisions will add another layer 
of positions requiring Senate confirmation 
without a substantial corresponding gain in 
the DCI’s authority or ability to manage the 
Intelligence Community. I understand that 
the DCI intends to seek repeal or significant 
modification of these provisions in the 105th 
Congress. I will support such efforts. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 11, 1996. 


Norte: H.R. 3259, approved October 11, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 104-293. 
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Statement on Signing the Economic 
Espionage Act of 1996 


October 11, 1996 


Today I have signed into law H.R. 3723, 
the “Economic Espionage Act of 1996.” It 
strengthens our protections against the theft 
or misuse of proprietary business informa- 
tion. It will help us crack down on acts like 
software piracy and copyright infringement 
that cost American businesses billions of dol- 
lars in lost revenues. And it will advance our 
national security. 

This legislation makes the theft or mis- 
appropriation of trade secrets a Federal 
crime. The Act provides distinct monetary 
penalties and prison sentences for defined 
acts of economic espionage and trade secret 
theft. It also provides for criminal forfeiture 
of property used in or derived from economic 
espionage or trade secret theft and preserves 


the confidentiality of trade secrets in court 
proceedings. 

This Act is an outstanding example of my 
Administration, the Congress, and the busi- 


ness community working together to provide 
law enforcement with the tools to combat the 
problems of economic espionage and trade 
secret theft. 

Trade secrets are an integral part of vir- 
tually every sector of our economy and are 
essential to maintaining the health and com- 
petitiveness of critical industries operating in 
the United States. Economic espionage and 
trade secret theft threaten our Nation’s na- 
tional security and economic well-being. 

Until today, Federal law has not accorded 
appropriate or adequate protection to trade 
secrets, making it difficult to prosecute thefts 
involving this type of information. Law en- 
forcement officials relied instead on anti- 
quated laws that have not kept pace with the 
technological advances of modern society. 
This Act establishes a comprehensive and 
systemic approach to trade secret theft and 
economic espionage, facilitating investiga- 
tions and prosecutions. 

This bill also strengthens protection for 
our national information infrastructure by 
eliminating gaps in the criminal laws covering 
attacks against computers and the informa- 
tion they contain. Importantly, it does so with 
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without impeding the development of legiti- 
mate uses of the information infrastructure. 

This Act will protect the trade secrets of 
all businesses operating in the United States, 
foreign and domestic alike, from economic 
espionage and trade secret theft and deter 
and punish those who would intrude into, 
damage, or steal from computer networks. 
I am pleased to sign it into law. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 11, 1996. 


Norte: H.R. 3723, approved October 11, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 104-294. 


Statement on Signing the Sustainable 
Fisheries Act 


October 11, 1996 


Today I have signed into law S. 39, the 
“Sustainable Fisheries Act.” This Act rep- 
resents a bipartisan effort to address the 
problems facing our Nation’s fisheries, both 
commercial and recreational, and will greatly 
improve the future management of impor- 
tant fishery resources. I am delighted that 
the legislation addresses many of the con- 
servation and management issues identified 
by my Administration’s proposal of 1994. 

Most important are new measures to pre- 
vent our fish stocks from being overfished 
and to ensure that already depressed stocks 
are rebuilt to levels that produce maximum 
sustainable yields from the fisheries. The Act 
includes a new national standard to minimize 
the unintentional catch of nontarget fish. The 
long-term importance of habitat to fish stocks 
is highlighted by the Act’s requirement that 
essential fish habitats be identified in each 
fishery management plan. 

The establishment of user fees for individ- 
ual fishing quota and community develop- 
ment : om programs is a step in the direc- 
tion of ensuring some repayment for the 
commercial use of this national resource. By 
refocusing management goals and mandating 
tighter control over the Sectors affecting fish 
stocks, this Act brings the Nation closer to 
the vast long-term benefits of sustainable 
fisheries. 
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I am, however, disappointed that the Con- 
gress chose to include in the Act several ob- 
jectionable provisions. A number of provi- 
sions require specific management actions in 
specific fisheries or areas. The regional fish- 
ery management councils are the proper 
forum for recommending specific fishery 
management actions to the Department of 
Commerce. Those who use and enjoy our 
fishery resources should be fully involved in 
the management of these stocks. 

Section 105(b)(2) directs the Secretary of 
State, in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Commerce, to seek to secure international 
agreements on the subject of bycatch reduc- 
tion. Under our Constitution, it is the Presi- 
dent who articulates the Nation’s foreign pol- 
icy and who determines the timing and sub- 
ject matter of our negotiations with foreign 
nations. Accordingly, in keeping with past 
practice, I shall treat this provision as advi- 
sory, not mandatory. 

The prohibition in section 109({i) on the 
Secretary of Commerce’s ability to repeal a 
fishery management plan without approval 
by a vote of three-quarters of the Fishery 
Management Council raises serious concerns 
under the Appointments Clause of the Con- 
stitution. I am directing the Secretary of 
Commerce to treat this provision as advisory, 
not mandatory. 

Section 107 does not provide adequate 
protections against conflicts of interest on the 
part of members of the fishery management 
councils. A council member will be able to 
vote in many situations where the member 
could derive a significant financial gain from 
the matter. Further, the conflict provisions 
will not be consistent with other Govern- 
ment-wide conflict laws. 

Successful implementation of S. 39 will re- 
quire the full cooperation of Federal, State, 
and Tribal governments, the fishing industry, 
the fishery management councils, the con- 
servation community, and the Congress. My 
Administration is committed to doing its part. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 11, 1996. 


Norte: S. 39, approved October 11, was assigned 
Public Law No. 104-297. 
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Statement on Signing the Health 
Centers Consolidation Act of 1996 
October 11, 1996 


Today I am pleased to sign into law S. 
1044, the “Health Centers Consolidation Act 
of 1996.” This bill will ensure that millions 
of the Nation’s most vulnerable citizens con- 
tinue to have access to high-quality, afford- 
able, community-based, and family-focused 
primary and preventive health care services. 

The bill reauthorizes and consolidates four 
Federal health primary care and prevention 
programs: community health centers, mi- 
grant health centers, health care for the 
homeless, and health care for residents of 
public housing programs. By empowering 
communities to design and develop their own 
local solutions to their health care access 
problems, this legislation will help to improve 
the health status of our Nation’s medically 
underserved, low-income populations. The 
Nation’s health centers, comprised of over 
700 organizations and 2,100 service delivery 
sites, provides health care services to almost 
8 million people annually. They act as the 
safety net for millions of people who are dis- 
proportionately poor and have inadequate or 
no health insurance. 

Another important feature of S. 1044 is 
the establishment of a new Federal loan 
guarantee program to support the develop- 
ment and operation of managed care net- 
works. Health centers across the country 
have come to recognize the critical impor- 
tance of forming or being a part of inte- 
grated, managed care health systems. As the 
delivery of health care moves toward man- 
aged care arrangements, particularly for the 
Medicaid population, health centers must be 
able to participate in these arrangements in 
order to continue to ensure access to health 
care services for medically underserved indi- 
viduals. The new loan guarantee program will 
assist the health centers to function effec- 
tively in this changing environment. 

The bill will also reinforce the policies of 
this Administration to streamline Federal 
programs. It will consolidate grants without 
decreasing services, thereby easing the bur- 
den on communities applying for assistance 
and reducing the Federal cost of administer- 


ing these programs. 
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In signing this legislation today, I under- 
score this Administration’s commitment to 
address the needs of medically underserved 
inner city and rural areas. The p s re- 
authorized by S. 1044 will play a critical role 
in ensuring access to cost-effective, high- 
quality preventive and primary health care 
services and improving the health status of 
the Nation’s most vulnerable populations. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 11, 1996. 


Note: S. 1044, approved October 11, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 104-299. 


Statement on Signing the Navajo- 
Hopi Land Dispute Settlement Act of 
1996 

October 11, 1996 


Today I am pleased to sign into law S. 
1973, an Act that will help resolve a century- 
old dispute between the Hopi Tribe and the 
Navajo Nation over the use of Hopi Reserva- 
tion Land in northern Arizona. 

This bill will implement a settlement 
reached last December after 5 years of nego- 
tiation among the Navajo families that live 
on Hopi land, the Hopi Tribe, the Navajo 
Nation, and the United States. This historic 
settlement constitutes a courageous step by 
the people of two honorable tribes toward 
coexistence in peace and mutual respect. 

The settlement is a consensual resolution 
of an age-old problem. It creates a way for 
Navajo families now residing on Hopi land 
to lawfully remain at the homesites where 
their families have lived for many genera- 
tions. At the same time, it preserves the Hopi 
Tribe’s right to exercise jurisdiction over its 
land. It is based on principles of self-deter- 
mination for the Tribes and human dignity 
for all tribal members. With this settlement, 
both tribes now will be able to devote their 
efforts and resources to important edu- 
cational, health, and economic development 
programs for the Navajo and Hopi ple. 

The settlement was achieved only dnl 
the concerted efforts of many people. I take 
this a aes to express appreciation in 
particular to Hopi Tribal Chairman Ferrell 
Secakuku and Navajo Nation President Al- 
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bert Hale for their commitment to a peaceful 
resolution. I also wish to thank the Navajo 
residents of the Hopi Partitioned Lands— 
who have dedicated countless hours to nego- 
tiating these difficult issues. Further thanks 
are in order for the residents and the State 
and local governmental representatives of 
Arizona who have worked with the negotiat- 
ing teams, and to the Department of the In- 
terior. Finally, I want to acknowledge the 
role of the Department of Justice, which took 
the lead for the United States in these nego- 
tiations. 

This bipartisan bill and the historic settle- 
ment it ratifies give us great cause for hope. 
The Navajo and the Hopi have embarked 
upon a course of reconciliation concerning 
an issue—religious and historical claims to 
land—that has led to disharmony in other 
places across the globe. We should build 
upon this success as we plan for a future to- 
gether based on cooperation and mutual re- 
spect. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
October 11, 1996. 


Note: S. 1973, approved October 11, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 104-301. 


Statement on Action Against 
International Drug Trafficking 
October 11, 1996 


I want to congratulate Attorney General 
Reno, Treasury Secretary Rubin, their crime 
fighting teams, and all law enforcement offi- 
cers who worked to ensure the breakup of 
another notorious international drug ring 
through Operation Global S.E.A. Building on 
the success of this May’s Operation Zorro II, 
the breakup of this drug network marks an- 
other milestone in our effort to cripple major 
international drug trafficking cartels. 

I want to commend the unprecedented co- 
operation between frontline law enforcement 
wate on the Federal, State, and local lev- 
els that brought down this narcotic network. 
My administration will continue to work with 
determination to track down and convict 
those who would threaten our communities 
and our children. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





October 6 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled from Chautauqua, NY, to 
Hartford, CT. 


October 7 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Stamford, CT. In the afternoon, he traveled 
to Manchester, NH. In the evening, he trav- 
eled to Portland, ME. The President then 
returned to Washington, DC, arriving after 


midnight. 


October 9 

In an evening ceremony in the Oval Office, 
the President received diplomatic credentials 
from Ambassadors U Tin Winn of Burma; 
Veiccoh Nghiwete of Namibia; Antonio de 
Oyarzabal of Spain; Edith Ssempala of Ugan- 
da; Eliyahu Ben-Elissar of Israel; Sadik 
Safaev of Uzbekistan; Eduardo Morgan Gon- 
zalez of Panama; Rufino Mendes of Guinea 
Bissau; James Murphy of Belize; and John 
Ernest Leigh of Sierra Leone. 

Later in the evening, the President at- 
tended a reception for Arkansas Democratic 
congressional candidate Marion Berry at a 
private residence in Rosslyn, VA. 


October 10 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Knoxville, TN. In the afternoon, he traveled 
to Dayton, OH. In the evening, he traveled 
to Louisville, KY. The pn, ke then re- 
turned to Washington, DC, arriving after 
midnight. 

The President announced his intention to 
designate Nicolas P. Retsinas as Acting Di- 
rector of the Office of Thrift Supervision, 
Department of the Treasury. 


October 11 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with Prime Minister 
Rafiq Hariri of Lebanon at the White House 
on October 18 


Norte: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 


Other White House Announcements. 





Released October 5 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry and Clinton/Gore ’96 
Press Secretary Joe Lockhart in Chautauqua, 
NY 


Released October 7 


Transcript of a press briefing by Business 
Leaders for Clinton/Gore 96 national chair- 
man Eli Segal, Press Secretary Mike 
McCurry, Clinton/Gore ’96 Press Secretary 
Joe Lockhart, and White House Director of 
Political Affairs Doug Sosnik 


Transcript of remarks by Deputy Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs 
Nancy E. Soderberg at the Conference on 
Trade and Investment in Ireland in Pitts- 
burgh, PA 


Released October 8 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the terrorist attack at the military base 
in Lisburn, Northern Ireland 


Advance text of remarks by National Security 
Adviser Anthony Lake at the Institute for the 
Study of Diplomacy, Georgetown University 


Released October 9 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry and Director of the Of- 
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fice of Management and Budget Franklin 
Raines 


Released October 10 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry, Education Secretary 
Richard Riley, and Chief Domestic Policy 
Adviser to the Vice President Greg Simon 
in Knoxville, TN, on access to the informa- 


tion superhighway 
Released October 11 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the upcoming visit of Prime Minister 
Rafiq Hariri of Lebanon 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved October 8 


H.R. 1350 / Public Law 104-239 
Maritime Security Act of 1996 


H.R. 3056 / Public Law 104-240 

To permit a county-operated health insuring 
organization to qualify as an organization ex- 
empt from certain requirements otherwise 
applicable to health insuring organizations 
under the Medicaid program notwithstand- 
ing that the organization enrolls Medicaid 
beneficiaries residing in another county 


Approved October 9 


H.R. 657 / Public Law 104-241 

To extend the deadline under the Federal 
Power Act applicable to the construction of 
three hydroelectric projects in the State of 
Arkansas 


H.R. 680 / Public Law 104-242 
To extend the time for construction of cer- 
tain FERC licensed hydro projects 


H.R. 1011 / Public Law 104—243 

To extend the deadline under the Federal 
Power Act applicable to the construction of 
a hydroelectric project in the State of Ohio 
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H.R. 1014 / Public Law 104-244 
To authorize extension of time limitation for 
a FERC-issued hydroelectric license 


H.R. 1290 / Public Law 104-245 

To reinstate the permit for, and extend the 
deadline under the Federal Power Act appli- 
cable to the construction of, a hydroelectric 
project in Oregon, and for other purposes 


H.R. 1335 / Public Law 104-246 

To provide for the extension of a hydro- 
electric project located in the State of West 
Virginia 


H.R. 1366 / Public Law 104—247 

To authorize the extension of time limitation 
for the FERC-issued hydroelectric license 
for the Mt. Hope Waterpower Project 


H.R. 1791 / Public Law 104-248 

To amend title XIX of the Social Security 
Act to make certain technical corrections re- 
lating to physicians’ services 


H.R. 2501 / Public Law 104—249 

To extend the deadline under the Federal 
Power Act applicable to the construction of 
a hydroelectric project in Kentucky, and for 
other purposes 


H.R. 2508 / Public Law 104-250 
Animal Drug Availability Act of 1996 


H.R. 2594 / Public Law 104-251 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Amend- 
ments Act of 1996 


H.R. 2630 / Public Law 104—252 

To extend the deadline for commencement 
of construction of a hydroelectric project in 
the State of Illinois 


H.R. 2660 / Public Law 104—253 

To increase the amount authorized to be ap- 
a to the Department of the Interior 
or the Tensas River National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, and for other purposes 


H.R. 2695 / Public Law 104-254 

To extend the deadline under the Federal 
Power Act applicable to the construction of 
certain hydroelectric projects in the State of 
Pennsylvania 
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H.R. 2700 / Public Law 104-255 

To designate the building located at 8302 
FM 327, Elmendorf, Texas, which houses 
operations of the United States Postal Serv- 
ice, as the “Amos F. Longoria Post Office 
Building” 


H.R. 2773 / Public Law 104—256 

To extend the deadline under the Federal 
Power Act applicable to the construction of 
2 hydroelectric projects in North Carolina, 
and for other purposes 


H.R. 2816 / Public Law 104-257 

To reinstate the license for, and extend the 
deadline under the Federal Power Act appli- 
cable to the construction of, a hydroelectric 
project in Ohio, and for other purposes 


H.R. 2869 / Public Law 104-258 

To extend the deadline for commencement 
of construction of a hydroelectric project in 
the State of Kentucky 


H.R. 2967 / Public Law 104-259 

To extend the authorization of the Uranium 
Mill Tailings Radiation Control Act of 1978, 
and for other purposes 


H.R. 2988 / Public Law 104-260 

To amend the Clean Air Act to provide that 
traffic signal synchronization projects are ex- 
empt from certain requirements of Environ- 
mental Protection Agency Rules 


H.R. 3068 / Public Law 104-261 

To accept the request of the Prairie Island 
Indian Community to revoke their charter of 
incorporation issued under the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act 


H.R. 3118 / Public Law 104-262 
Veterans’ Health Care Eligibility Reform Act 
of 1996 


H.R. 3458 / Public Law 104-263 
Veterans’ Compensation Cost-of-Living Ad- 
justment Act of 1996 


H.R. 3539 / Public Law 104-264 
Federal Aviation Reauthorization Act of 1996 


H.R. 3546 / Public Law 104-265 
Walhalla National Fish Hatchery Convey- 
ance Act 
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H.R. 3660 / Public Law 104-266 
Reclamation Recycling and Water Conserva- 
tion Act of 1996 


H.R. 3871 / Public Law 104-267 

To waive temporarily the Medicaid enroll- 
ment composition rule for certain health 
maintenance organizations 


H.R. 3877 / Public Law 104-268 

To designate the United States Post Office 
building located at 351 West Washington 
Street in Camden, Arkansas, as the “David 
H. Pryor Post Office Building” 


H.R. 3916 / Public Law 104-269 

To make available certain Voice of America 
and Radio Marti multilingual computer read- 
able text and voice recordings 


H.R. 3973 / Public Law 104-270 

To provide for a study of the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Federal-State Commission 
on Policies and Programs Affecting Alaska 
Natives 


H.R. 4138 / Public Law 104-271 
Hydrogen Future Act of 1996 


H.R. 4167 / Public Law 104-272 
Professional Boxing Safety Act of 1996 


H.R. 4168 / Public Law 104-273 
Helium Privatization Act of 1996 


S. 1577 / Public Law 104-274 

To authorize appropriations for the National 
Historical Publications and Records Com- 
mission for fiscal years 1998, 1999, 2000, and 
2001 


S. 1711 / Public Law 104-275 
Veterans’ Benefits Improvements Act of 
1996 


S. 1802 / Public Law 104-276 

To direct the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
vey certain property containing a fish and 
wildlife facility to the State of Wyoming, and 
for other purposes 


S. 1931 / Public Law 104-277 

To provide that the United States Post Office 
and Courthouse building located at 9 East 
Broad Street, Cookeville, Tennessee, shall be 
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known and designated as the “L. Clure Mor- 
ton United States Post Office and Court- 
house” 


S. 1970 / Public Law 104-278 
National Museum of the American Indian 
Act Amendments of 1996 


S. 2085 / Public Law 104-279 
To authorize the Capitol Guide Service to 
accept voluntary services 


S. 2100 / Public Law 104-280 
To provide for the extension of certain au- 
thority for the Marshal of the Supreme Court 
and the Supreme Court Police 
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S. 2153 / Public Law 104-281 

To designate the United States Post Office 
building located in Brewer, Maine, as the 
“Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain Post Office 
Building”, and for other purposes 


S.J. Res. 64 / Public Law 104-282 

To commend Operation Sail for its advance- 
ment of brotherhood among nations, its con- 
tinuing commemoration of the history of the 
United States, and its nurturing of young ca- 


dets through training in seamanship 


H.R. 1031 / Private Law 104-3 
For the relief of Oscar Salas-Velazquez 
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